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New oo: <« HEAD CUSHION 


\y Si SAFE-T-VUE 

FACE PROTECTOR 
Snap, it’s on—snap, it's off, in an instant! All 
the new Rawlings Cushions are equipped 
to accommodate this best of all clear plastic full- 
vision face protector. bane a ventilated and 
comfortable. Can be a’ to any helmet in 
a few minutes. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS 


Rawlings sensational Head Cushion has been improved still further! 
The ear padding has been redesigned for greater comfort, increased 
protection, improved acoustics . . . the soft leather padding has been 
fitted around the edge of the plastic shell to increase safety and 
refine appearance . . . the new vented chin strap is more comfortable, 
cooler to wear, and provides a more positive anchor for the helmet. 


And of course there’s “Aire-Guard” vinyl padding—free-floating 
self-adjusting suspension—better designed tough Tenite plastic shell... 
these advancements all add up to make Rawlings Head Cushions 

the most completely safe, best looking, best fitting head 

protection ever devised for football . . . 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, DALLAS & LOS ANGELES 
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You don’t have to 
“Baby” your GYM 
FLOOR 


by 
HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES 
Flint, Michigan, Public Schools 


ALLENGER FIELD HOUSE has a large 

court, 113 by 135 feet, which can be 
made into two full-size gymnasiums 
when a 50-foot-high folding door is 
rolled out. The court is used all day by 
men’s and women’s gym classes. At night 
other activities = ae 
take over. Here > ay 
is an average © 
week’s evening ~ 
schedule for” 







oe 5 ff a sa = 


. »' ; 
Monday—Square dancing, with 300 
people. 
Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by local businesses and industries for the 
benefit of high school students. Five 
thousand young people visited the 
booths and exhibits. 
Wednesday—Sports Night, with over 
200 adults taking part in an assortment 
of active games. 
Thursday—High school basketball game 
—2,000 in attendance. 
Friday—Charity card party attended by 
neatly 1,200 people. 
Saturday—Teen-age dance, with a big 
name band. 1,000 dancers. 
Sunday—A documentary movie, 
over 400 spectators. 


MAINTENANCE 







gtip’ and polish, one coat of primer 
followed by one coat of sealer. 

No expensive tarpaulin floor cover- 
ings are used to protect the floor from 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of saw- 
dust wetted wit be- 
fore sweeping, removes the marks of 
fomping and tromping. 

These treatments become very worth- 
while when measured in terms of the 
tremendous amount of valuable recrea- 
- tion and en- 
joyment thou- 
sands of chil- 
dren and 
adults get 
each year from 
use of the 
floor. 

—Reprinted in Part from 
Journal of Health—Physical Education— 


Recreation 
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Send tay fo 
this folder describing the 
Hillyard treatment that it in use 
in aver 15,000 Gymnasiums. 


Hor’ the Combination for Loug Wear 
aud Simplified Care 


is the most wear-resistant finish ever developed. 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Without charge or obligation, please send me a copy 
of the Hillyard folder “Your Gym can be a Real 
Center of Community Life.” 
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The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
recommends a finish with an Abrasion Index of at least 250. Yet amazing 
Trophy Finish has an Index more than three times as great—over 800! 
That’s why you can depend on TROPHY to stand the gaff under all types of 


floor wear—yet retain a superb finish for tournament basketball play. 


su p er H I L-TO N E dressing for daily maintenance 


torms a protective film that cushions your floor against hardest wear— 
holds dirt on top of the floor for quick and easy removal. Non-oily—never 
darkens—preserves the natural light color of the wood—non-slip—no-glare 


—prevents rubber marking. 


Ask The Hillyard Maintaineer® 
about special Hil-Tone treatment for 










dancing. A Maintaineer, trained floor 
consultant, is located near you and will be 
glad to help with your floor problems. He is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


$T JOSEPH, MO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Branches in Principal Cities = 
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Give the Fans a break... 


The better your spectator accommodations... the bigger the gate! 


It’s good business to provide good seats for every- it in comfort. Your High School, your college, your 
body. Many an event has been a financial flop simply town ... all can improve the attendance and the 
because of the lack of adequate grandstand facilities. popularity of outdoor gatherings by modernizing 
When a person pays to see a game, he deserves to see their spectator accommodations. 


Solve your seating problem once and for all 
with a modern Steel-deck Stadium or Grandstand 
by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


Steel-deck stadiums and grandstands cost less 
to build and less to maintain than other perma- 
nent types of construction. 

They are easily adapted to any local re- 
quirement as to size and design . . . and to 
ground contour without extensive grading. 
They are easy to extend by adding sections at 
the ends, or by double-decking. The watertight 
steel plates form a perfect roof for room facil- 
ities beneath the stadium for lockers, class- 
rooms, concession booths, etc. Simplicity of 
fabrication and ease of erection assures quick 
completion. 

American Bridge steel-deck stadiums and 
grandstands are the product of more than 30 
years of technical and practical experience in 
this specialized field of construction. Every 
job is scientifically plotted and designed for 
maximum spectator comfort and convenience 
...and economy to the owner. Our engineers 
are at your service for free consultation. Cost 
estimates furnished without obligation for 
definite projects. Address your inquiry to our 
nearest office. 


A Fewof the Many 























<< __ STEEL-DECK STADIUMS by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


Sugar Bowl 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Orange Bowl 
(original) Miami, Florida 
Gater Bowl 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Purdue University Grandstand 
(addition) 
Yankee Stadium 
Bronx, New York City 
Polo Grounds Grandstand 
Manhattan, New York City 
Will Rogers Stadium 
Broadmoor, Colo. 


Cleveland Municipal Stadium 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE + ATLANTA + BALTIMORE » BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER + ELMIRA + GARY 
HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK * ORANGE, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. * ROANOKE © ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * TRENTON 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


INTERESTING MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE—“Building for the Nations” and “The Suspension 
Bridge,” two entertaining and educational films, are now available without charge to business, frater- 
nal, and civic organizations, churches, schools and colleges. Write to Pittsburgh office for bookings. 
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in a class 
by itself... . °. 


Ceall 
Champion 
NYLON racing 


trunks 


Pi 






The most popular Nylon racing 
trunk in the country. Popular with 
swimmers and top teams because 
it’s 5 ways better... and popular 
with schools everywhere since its 
high quality features mean longer 
wear, lower cost in the long run. 
Let us PROVE to you that Ocean 
Champion is better...5 ways 
better, and is the trunk for you! 


ORDER NOW... 


and compare! 


Style No. 65 
$36.00 per doz. 
Sizes: 22 to 38 


Black + Royal + Scarlet 

* Dartmouth Green 

* Orange 
SEND FOR CATALOG P 
OF COMPLETE LINE 


CEAN POOL 
SUPPLY (0. 


America’s headquarters for ALL 
swimming and pool accessories 


866 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








ERT BARRON of Philadelphia, 
a subscriber since the first issue 
in 1921, retires this June. He is do- 


| nating his entire set of bound Jour- 


nals to Penn State. Penn State, by the 
way, refutes the statement that foot- 
ball coaching is a precarious occupa- 


| tion for in the past 37 years the 
| school has had only four head coaches. 


| for 


There is a much larger turnover 
among heads of large corporations or, 
that matter, college presidents 
and school administrators . . . In tabu- 
lating the major football powers don’t 
fail to include Penn State because its 


| teams have not experienced a losing 


season for 17 years. “Skip” Stahley, 
head coach at Idaho; “Red” Moore, 
coach at Allegheny; Bill Smaltz, assist- 
ant at North Carolina State; John 
Jaffurs, assistant at Cornell; and Bob 
Hicks, Juniata College, and coach of 
this year’s Tangerine Bowl team, are 
some coaches who played for Penn 
State during those winning years .. . 
Bill Anderson, Lafayette’s athletic di- 
rector, not only captained the team 
lor two years during his undergraduate 
days, but served as coach at the same 
time. This happened during the first 
World War . . . Huntington Labora- 
tories, the publishers of the “Basket- 
ball Coaches Digest’ each year as a 
service to the coaches, are anxious to 
bind a complete set and find they are 
lacking the 1942-43 issue. If any coach 
has an extra copy and will send it on, 
it will be most appreciated . . . The 
Lacrosse Coaches Association works 
overtime furthering the advancement 





of their sport. Their latest effort is tp 
collect used equipment which will be 
given to schools that want to star 
the sport but do not have the where. 
withal in their athletic budgets, 
* . . 
HE field of sports is full of oddi- 
ties and here is one of the oddest 
Blair Gullion, as a Purdue player ip 
1922, lost to Illinois on the Illinois 
court by a 29 to 28 score. Seventeer 
years later, as Cornell's coach, he say 
his “Big Red” team lose on the Illinois 
court by a 39 to 38 score. This past 
December, Blair took his Washington 
University (St. Louis) team to Cham 
paign and saw his boys lose again by 
one point, the score being 75 to 74 
. . Steve Hokuf, Lafayette’s footbal 
coach, might well be the most learned 
in the business. In addition to his 
bachelor’s degree from Nebraska, he 
holds a master’s degree from Wyom 
ing and a doctor's degree in educatior 
from Columbia. He also serves as 
assistant dean of students . . . Chuck 
McCaffree, Michigan State swimming 
coach, is instituting a new develop 
ment in swimming a relay meet 
Even the diving will be judged on a 
relay basis with each team having 
two dives. The scores will be added 
together to determine the diving 
champion . . . How’s this for a record? 
Starting with the second game of the 
1926 football season, Seaman High 
School of Topeka, Kansas played 
without a loss until the third game 
of the 1935 season. The coach was 
Charles Logan. 





at Bakersfield next June! 


@ IT’S OFFICIAL—records will stand! 

® IT’S SO EASY TO HANDLE—up and down 
the track for all those heats! 

@ IT ADJUSTS INSTANTLY—saves time! 

@ IT’S STEEL—no quick repairs worry! 





THE 1956 HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE 


has been selected for the NAT’‘L AAU CHAMPIONSHIPS 


They chose the STEEL hurdle that FOLDS! 


2 MODELS—College, High School — Improved - yet reduced in price! 
THE HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE DIV., 


THE DETROIT TUBE PRODUCTS 304 S. Junction Ave., Detroit 9, Mich | 
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«We used the PB6Y PENNSYLVANIA BASKETBALL continuously for six months 


and, I found our varsity players preferred this ball over the others 


on the floor,” 

















Says Paul “Polly” Wilhelmsen, 
Coach of College of The 
Sequoias 1952-1953 California 
State Championship Team. 
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Coach, “Polly” Wilhelmsen and 


his great 1952-1953 squad exem- 


Pennbilt is the best varsity 


test. 


—_———— 
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HIPS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ATHLETIC 


Pennsylvania Athletic Products is pleased to have 
the endorsement of Coach Wilhelmsen, whose outstanding record 


includes 8 conference championships and a 91.7% won — lost record 





n price! 
P over 10 years of conference play. 


PRODUCTS 
t 9, Mich. 
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|‘ all classes of baseball the old saying holds 
true that a baseball team’s success depends 
on its strength down the middle. It holds true 
especially in the case of defense. If a team has 
good catching, good pitching, a good center 
fielder, and, most important, a good double 
play or keystone combination, it will be one 
of the better teams in any league. 

In this article we are going to discuss and 
show through picture illustration the prope 
throwing or feeding of the ball from the short- 
stop to the second baseman and vice versa, 





Photo of 
Athletic 





base 


courtesy f At 
Equipment Co, 





Combination 


By MARTY KAROW 
Baseball Coach, Ohio State University 


as well as the footwork of each man in han 
dling the most important and difficult defen 
sive maneuver in baseball, the double play 
We plan to follow this article in the Mare 
issue with a discussion of the pick-off play, 
The first maneuver on the part of both the 
shortstop and second baseman, in order to get 
the double play, whenever a ball is hit to sud 
a position and fielded cleanly, is for thes 
players to cheat a little. By this we mean they 
should move directly toward the baseline fron 
their deep positions so that they have short 


FEEDING THE BALL 


Series A-Left and below. Series B and €--Outside column of facing page. 


y 
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ened the distance to second base. By 
shortening the distance these players 
receive the Opportunity to field the 
ball earlier and thus get the double 
play. 

A shortstop and second baseman 
should get double plays on all balls 
that are hit toward second base, o1 
right directly at them, or on those 
which are hit away from the base a 
distance of four or five strides. They 
should get the double play all the 
time if the ball is fielded and handled 
deanly and quickly. Our shortstop 
and second baseman are told to move 
in three or four strides, directly to- 
ward the mound and not toward the 
bag. These positions will place them 
in the most advantageous spots in or- 
der to make a double play. We also 
tell these players that on balls which 
are hit farther away than five or six 
strides, they should get the head man 
or lead runner first, and then if pos- 
sible the second man. 

On the double play position with a 
left-handed hitter who is fast, our boys 
are told they can still get double plays 
on balls which are hit hard enough 
directly at them or toward the bag. 
When the second baseman shifts over 
toward first base, the distance he has 
to come to take the throw at second 
from the shortstop -becomes so great 
that it is best for them to play it safe 
and get the lead runner first. Balls 
which are hit to the second baseman 
and fed properly to the shortstop can 
get double plays easily enough. How- 
ever, balls that are fed to the second 
baseman, when he is covering the hole 
between himself and the first base- 
man, who is holding a runner on 
lirst, are very difficult to get. 


for February 1956 


Let us discuss the work of the key- 
stone combination and consider the 
feeding of the ball by the shortstop 
to the second baseman and vice versa. 
As a rule, the two methods used by 
both the shortstop and second base- 
man are approximately the same, The 
distance from the bag regulates the 
manner and speed with which the 
shortstop or second baseman feed the 
ball to one another. The first method 
used is the two-hand toss which is 
executed with both hands in one 
movement on balls which are hit to- 
ward and fielded close to the bag. The 
shortstop and second baseman should 
keep their eyes on the ball, and toss 
it over the bag without waiting until 
the other man gets there. This ball 
should be tossed with something on it 
so that the shortstop or second base- 
man, whoever is receiving, will not 
have a tendency to juggle it because 
that is not conducive to good double 
play maneuvering. The only way a 
keystone combination will get a good 
number of double plays is by fast, 
clean, handling of the ball. 

The second maneuver (Series A) is 
employed when the ball is fielded al- 
most straight in from the double play 
positions assumed by the shortstop 
and second baseman and is fielded a 
little farther away from the bag. 
When the distance is 15 to 20 feet, the 
ball cannot be tossed by a two-hand 
underhand toss, but must be fed by 
a one-hand underhand toss. This toss 
is usually accomplished by a_ wrist 
snap throw from the position in which 
the ball is fielded. On this maneuver 
we want the shortstop or second base- 
man, whoever is feeding the ball, to 
be sure that the ball is kept in sight 





On these pages 


THE SECOND 
BASEMAN’S PIVOT 


in order that the potential receiver 
can see it from the very beginning ot 
the toss. This point is important be- 
cause it helps considerably in the ball- 
handling in the event of a poor toss. 
The teammate can adjust to meet the 
throw and thus get one man for sure, 
with the possibility of the double play. 
Again, we stress the need for clean 
and fast ball-handling. 

On balls hit away from second base, 
if possible the shortstop moves first 
to get in front of the ball, plants his 
right foot into the dirt, and fields the 
ball, remembering to keep his eye on 
it until he gets it in order to prevent 


Series D 
Series E 
errors, He then feeds it with an un- 
derarm throw with wrist snap. He 
makes this throw from the position in 
which the ball was fielded. In most 
cases he will use an underhand throw 
(Series B) with plenty on it due to his 
distance away from second base. In 
making the underhand throw the 
shortstop’s arm should be bent and 
the ball should be brought up toward 
his shoulder. Then he makes the 
throw with a wrist snap and follow- 
through of his arm. This type of throw 
prevents the ball from sinking; a sink- 
ing ball is difficult for the second 
baseman to handle easily and cleanly. 
All throws on double plays should 
preferably be kept at shoulder height 
or at least above the player’s waist so 
that the ball can be handled easily, 
quickly, and cleanly. : 


e Series F 

Series G 
When feeding a double play ball 
that is hit to his left (Series C) or 
away from second base, the second 
baseman tries, first of all, to get in 
front of the ball. As he completes his 
fielding, he makes a quick hop and 
pivot to his right and at the same time 
brings the ball up toward his shoulder. 


Then he makes an overhand snap 
throw to the shortstop at chest height, 


and if possible throws to the short- 
stop’s right to help him in making a 
quicker snap throw. 

If the throw is bad, that is low, high 
or to the right or left, the rule we use 
is to make sure of getting one man, 
the lead runner. In this way the lead 
runner will be kept farther away from 
a scoring position, and in many cases 
it will still be possible to get the 


double play. This play is a most essey 
tial defensive maneuver for any gog 
baseball team and will help pull th 
pitcher out of a tough spot. 

In addition to feeding the ball j 
making a double play, the footwor 
of both the shortstop and second base 
man is equally essential for the con 
pletion ot double plays. Here at Ohi 
State we trv to work on the simple 
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steps into the inside of the intield 
with his left foot, thus clearing him- 
self for the throw to first. 

Both methods are used in tagging 
the base because boys find one or the 
other method awkward. They work 
on both methods until they can tag 
the base with either foot. 

At Ohio State our second baseman 
uses another method of tagging the 
bag on double plays. He comes to the 
bag while timing the throw (Series G). 
Then he taps the bag with his lett 
foot, pushes off the bag with this foot, 
and takes a step backward toward the 
outside of the infield in order to clear 
himself for the throw. We tell our 
boys this is a fast method to use when 
making the play, and it is also used 
when the second baseman arrives late 
on the throw from the shortstop. 
When arriving late the second base- 
man is told to vary his use of the 
method described, and the one in 
which he takes the ball on the bag 
and steps across the bag into the in- 
field. The reason for varying the 
methods is to prevent the runner from 
knowing what the second baseman 





Series H above 
Series | below 








ARTY KAROW was one of the 

greatest athletes in Ohio 
State’s history, being an All-Ameri- 
can fullback, varsity shortstop for 
three years, and a member of the 
1925 championship basketball 
team. He played professional base- 
ball for five years, seeing service 
with the Red Sox. During the off- 
season he coached football and 
basketball at Texas, becoming var- 
sity basketball coach in 1934. In 
1936 Marty was named head base- 
ball and assistant basketbal! and 
football coach at Annapolis. Two 
years later he joined the staff at 
Texas A&M where he remained un- 
til 1950 except for service in the 
navy. At Ohio State his 1951 and 
1955 teams were conference cham- 
pions and his five-year record is 
the best in the Big Ten. This month 
Marty is conducting clinics in Japan. 











will do, thereby enabling the runne: 
to break up the double play by knock 
ing the second baseman off balance 
thus causing a wild throw to first. 

We also tell our shortstop and se 
ond baseman never to pay any atten 
tion to the runner, but to throw the 
ball through him toward first base 
because the runner will dodge the 
throw every time or he certainly will 
after he has been hit. If the shortstop 
or the second baseman try to miss the 
runner with their throw, they are 
liable to throw the ball away or at 
least throw it so high that the first 
baseman cannot stretch for the throw, 
thus causing him to lose the out at 
first. 

We go over the steps used by our 
shortstop in the same manner al- 
though they are different. In the case 
of the shortstop the following meth- 
ods are used: 1. He steps on the base 
with his right foot, (Series A), hops 
to the outside of the infield, lands 
in a throwing position, and makes a 
snap throw from his shoulder. 2. He 
tags the bag with his left foot while 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Teaching 
“= New Hurdlers 


By RICHARD CALISCH, Lieut., U.S.M.C. 


Camp Le Jeune, North Carolina 


HE track team is approaching the 

season with a big schedule and no 
hurdlers. Two big events, the highs 
and lows, can mean a number ol 
points in some of the meets. What 
can the coach do? Well, he can find 
the boys to do the job, or he can 
develop them, and if he can’t find 
them, he must develop them. Let us 
see what this procedure involves. 

First of all, the coach is faced with 
the dilemma of whom to choose. He 
should look over the experienced 
boys. Is there one who is fast, but 
just not quite fast enough to make 
it in the hundred? Or is there a six- 
footer who is not quite up to it in 
the high jump or broad jumpy Is 
there a field event man who wants a 
little more to do? Perhaps there is a 
boy who does not fit anywhere, but 
who wants to hurdle? These last boys 
should not be undersold. Sometimes 
they leave the better hurdlers at the 
blocks just out of pure motivation. 

The coach should take one or all 
of these boys aside and talk to them. 
They should be told about the season 
and the proposed workout routine. 
Then the coach should explain that 
there will be no hurdling until all of 
the boys are in shape. This procedure 
is followed because the muscles used 
in hurdling are easily injured, and 
early season hurdlers are apt to pull 
muscles or come up with shin splints. 
Once the boys are in shape, and can 
run an all-out quarter-mile without 
extreme fatigue, they are ready to add 
hurdling to their workouts. We will 
present one way of teaching this com- 
plex event to the new boys. 

Probably the most important thing 
acoach can do at first is to insist that 
the boys watch and observe as much 
hurdling as possible. If there are hur- 
dlers for them to watch on the team, 
they should study these boys carefully. 
f not, then movies, flip-page movie 
books, and action photographs should 
be used. 

The prospective hurdler must un- 
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derstand that he is not to jump over 
the barriers, but is to step over thein. 
This is the hard part of teaching the 
event. The coach should explain the 
movement as best he can. Then 
the boys should be taken to the track 
to try it. One low hurdle should be 
set up and the newcomers should try 
jogging over it. The coach can deter- 
mine several things from this first 
attempt. First, he can easily tell which 
boys have picked up the knack of the 
hurdling stride-over from the chalk 
talks and from their own observations. 
Second, he can determine which boys 
lack confidence and are nervous about 
the big wooden barrier which has 
been placed in front of them. Third, 
he can discover which boys are right- 
footed and which are _left-footed. 
Right-footed hurdlers go over the 
hurdle with the left foot first because 
the right or strong foot is used to 
supply the push off the track. 

After watching the boys and notic- 
ing the points mentioned, the coach 
is ready to start the hurdling work- 
outs. In order to eliminate all chances 
of injury and to encourage the nerv- 
ous boys, a string or tape should be 
stretched between two hurdles which 
are set about three feet apart. All of 
the boys should work over the string 
or tape until the form begins to come 
naturally. Then the string can be re- 
placed with an actual hurdle. The 
boys should jog back and forth, using 
a natural step over the string. As the 
movement becomes more natural and 
the boys progress, a line can be drawn 
on the track about six feet from the 
string. It is from this line that the 
take-off should be made in the be- 
ginning; however, as the time for the 
first meet approaches and the hur- 
dlers gain in proficiency, it would be 
wise to move the line back to about 
seven and one-half feet and substitute 
a wooden hurdle for the string. 

A hurdler’s landing foot should hit 
the ground in the vicinity of four feet 
beyond the hurdle. The boys should 
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the indoor meets in the East and 
since then has been with the ma- 
rines, competing as a member of 
the Quantico and Camp Le Jeune 
teams. 











strive to hit the take-off mark and 
the landing mark as nearly as possible. 
Of course, it is impractical to set 
down a single take-off mark for a 
number of boys who may range in 
height from five feet to six feet plus, 
and whose running strides may vary 
accordingly. However, the rule of 
thumb is that the hurdler should be 
in the air about eleven feet at each 
hurdle. It is a good idea to discon- 
tinue using an actual take-off line as 
soon as the hurdlers have mastered 
the steps from the blocks to the hur- 
dle. In other words, when a boy has 
a uniform run to the first hurdle it 
will not be necessary for him to rely 
on the crutch of a take-off mark which 
only serves to keep his eyes on the 
track rather than on the hurdle. 
When hurdlers seem to be hitting the 
take-off and landing marks, it is time 
to start them on the steps. 

Because the first hurdle is a tixed 
distance from the starting line, and 
the start of any short race is the most 
important phase of that race, it is nec- 
essary for the hurdler to have a fixed 
pattern of steps to that first hurdle. 
Depending upon the distance of the 
race, and the distance to the first hur- 
dle, the number of steps will vary. If 
the boy pushes off the starting blocks 
with his strong foot and pushes off at 
the hurdle take-off with the same foot, 
the number of steps will be even, i.e., 
six, eight or ten. 

A good test for determining how a 
hurdler runs is to remove the hurdle 
and leave the take-off line on the 
track. Then have the boy take his po- 
sition in the starting blocks and give 
him a regulation sprint start. The 
coach should notice and mark where 
the hurdler’s foot hits the track at the 
take-off line. If his strong foot hits 
down, that is good. Then all that is 
necessary is to move the blocks to 
adjust his foot fall to the line. The 
whole block should be moved, but 
the relative position of the hurdler’s 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Analyzing the Slides 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


LIDING is controlled talling which 

can be manipulated to either side 
or straight ahead. When sliding, the 
base-runner’s body should be relaxed 
in order to absorb the impact be- 
tween his body and the ground. Thus 
the shock at impact is reduced. Slid- 
ing should be gradual. There should 
be a gradual lowering of the run- 
ner’s body as it hurtles through the 
air to eontact the base. The slide 
should be so gradual in nature that 
the initial impact will be between 
the sides of the runner’s legs and the 
ground, followed by a soft impact be- 
tween his buttocks and the ground. 


Purpose of Sliding 


In sliding there are three main 
purposes: First, to stop momentum in 
the quickest and safest manner. A 
base-runner who tries to stop quickly 
when nearing the base may overrun 
it and be tagged out. Second, by 
sliding, the base-runner may escape 
injury. He may avoid crashing into 
a fielder who is trying to tag him. 
He may also avoid a sudden stop 
while coming into second or third 
base. These sudden stops can and 
will result in pulled leg muscles 
which may easily incapacitate a play- 
er for several days. Third, a_base- 
runner slides to avoid being tagged 
out. The runner who comes into a 
base standing up on a close play runs 
the risk of overrunning the base and 
being tagged out. Furthermore, the 
base-runner who slides can occasion- 
ally avoid being tagged by clever body 
manipulation during the slide. 


Types of Slides 


Hook Slide— (Series A). This is the 
slide most frequently employed by 
high school players. By using the hook 
slide a base-runner is able to accom- 
plish all the purposes of sliding, that 
is, stop momentum, escape injury, 
and avoid being tagged. For these 
reasons the hook slide is the one used 


Series A-THE HOOK SLIDE 


most widely. In the hook slide th 
slider slides to either side of the bag 
and at the same time to either side 
of a fielder who is waiting for the 
ball in order to make the tag. The 
side to which the base-runner slides 
is determined by the direction of the 
throw to the infielder who is making 
the tag and the tagging position that 
the fielder takes. In the hook slide 
the base-runner always slides away 
from the direction of the ball and 
the tagger. 

One purpose of the hook slide is 
to give the tagger the least amount 
of body to tag. In this slide that body 
part is the foot since the bag is hook 
ed with the base-runner’s toes. Anp- 
other purpose of the hook slide is to 
force the tagger to reach the longest 
possible distance to make the tag. 

When executing the hook slide the 
base-runner’s take-off foot is opposite 
the side toward which the slide is to 
be made. For example, when hook 
sliding to the left the take-off foot 
is his right foot, and when hook slid. 
ing to the right, the take-off foot is 
his left foot. Most base-runners slide 
better to one side than to the other 
However, through practice a runner 
can and should achieve equal profi 
ciency in hook sliding to both sides 
As his take-off foot hits the ground 
his body leans in the opposite direc 
tion. This body lean should be pro 
nounced, enough so that a complete 
sideward falling action takes place 
When these sideward leaning and 
falling actions are full and complete 
there is very little chance of injury 
Most abrasions at the side of the but 
tocks (strawberries) come from an in 
complete lean in sliding. When the 
upper body is upright during the 
slide, the impact between the buttocks 
and the ground is too pronounced 
and not gradual. Another advantage 
of the complete lean and falling ac 
tion is that of hurtling the body awa) 
from the tagger, thus giving him very 
little body to tag. 

The base-runner’s hands should be 
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IM SMILGOFF is one of the best 

known high school baseball 
coaches in the country, having serv- 
ed as consultant on some films for 
Coronet Films, as well as preparing 
numerous articles for our pages. In 
addition, he has authored a book 
which is being published next month 
by Prentice-Hall. A description of 
the book will be found on page 52. 











off the ground during the slide in 
order to avoid having them cut by 
stones, glass or gravel. His back 
should be arched and parallel with 
the ground, and his toes should hook 
the corner of the base. It is this hook- 
ing action of the runner’s toes which 
stops his body momentum. However, 
judgment must be used in the take- 
off distance from the base. This is 
usually dependent upon the speed of 
the base-runner and the speed of the 
slide. The latter should be as fast as 
possible since slowing down to make 
the slide is an obvious disadvantage. 
Bent Leg Slide—(Series B). The 
bent leg slide or bent leg under slide, 


as it is sometimes called, is usually 
employed when a base-runner feels 
he is certain to be safe if he slides. 
It is also used occasionally to break 
up the double play. In the former in- 
stance the value of the bent leg slide 
lies in the ability of the base-runner 
to regain his feet quickly in case of 
a bad throw to the tagger. In the lat- 
ter instance the runner's forward foot 


hits the shin of the thrower to knock 
him off balance on his throw to first 
base. 

A bent leg slide is made directly to- 
ward the base. The base-runner’s take- 
off foot is the same as the side on 
which he slides. Once the take-off 
has been made, the slider bends the 
take-off leg under his other leg which 
remains extended to touch the base. 


Some players do not turn their bodies 
on the bent leg slide. They slide on 
the center of both buttocks with the 
take-off foot bent under the opposite 
foot. Usually the bent leg slide is 
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Series B — BENT LEG SLIDE 


Series C — FEET FIRST SLIDE 


Series D — BACKDOOR SLIDE 


shorter than the hook slide. Thus the 
slider takes off for the slide a bit 
closer to the base than he does in 
executing the hook slide. Some players 
use the hand of the bottom arm in 
the bent leg slide to help them re- 
gain a standing position as soon as 
the extended foot touches the base. 
By pushing the body upward with 
the hand of the bottom arm, just as 
the extended foot hits the base, a 
standing position is regained. 

Feet First Slide—(Series C). This 
slide is the same as the bent leg 
under slide except that the bent leg 
remains extended. Thus, both of the 
base-runner’s feet remain extended. 
In the feet first slide his upper body 
leans backward as his take-off foot 
is placed on the ground preparatory 
to the slide. The base-runner slides 
into the base with both legs extended. 
This slide is often used by young 





first natural slide 


players as their 
It is used by more experienced playey 
to break up a double play by hittin 
the thrower across the shin with th 
top foot of the extended legs. 


Head First Slide. The head firy 
slide should be used in special ¢ 
cumstances. It is a dangerous slide 
from the standpoint of injury sing 
the slider’s hands are vulnerable ¢% 
the tagger’s spikes. Also collarbone 
injuries often result from this ty 
of slide. The head first slide is usual 
ly used when the slider has abrasions 
or strawberries which he does no 
want to aggravate or some other jp 
jury which ordinary sliding migh 
aggravate. This type of slide is aly 
used when the base-runner lacks con 
fidence in the ordinary slides. In the 
head first slide the body is arched 


slightly immediately after the take 
off which can be made with either 
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jot. This slight arching of the back 
leads to a faster slide on the stomach. 

Backdoor Slide—(Series D). The 
backdoor slide is used to escape be- 
ing tagged out. In this slide the base- 
runner slides past the outside or in- 
jide of the base to escape the reach 
of the tagger. Then he rolls over 
on his stomach toward the base and 
reaches for it with his hand from be- 
hind the base. In other words, the 
jider comes in through the backdoor. 
some base-runners slide past the base 
and grab for the corner of it as they 
side past it. This is a modified ver- 
son of the backdoor slide. 

Selecting the Slide. The choice of 
the slide to be attempted depends 
upon the experience of the _base- 
runner, A base-runner who has prac- 
ticed all of the slides can use any 
of them. Of course, this is the per- 
fect situation. However, most high 


school players can only execute one 
slide well. In this case, the slider, 
once he decides to slide, should be 
sure to go through with his intention. 
He should never change his mind, 
once he has started to slide. Half- 
slides or part slides often have result- 
ed in injury. 

The base-runner should think 
about sliding as soon as he gets on 
base. He should plan the slide for 
each type of play situation. In using 
the hook slide he need watch only 
the tagger to find out where the throw 
will be caught. Thus he will be told 
where to slide. While on base, in a 
possible double play situation, the 
base-runner may plan on the feet 
first slide or on the bent leg under 
slide. In a steal situation he may plan 
on a backdoor slide, should the tag- 
ger be waiting for him with the ball. 

Conducting Sliding Practice. Slid- 


ing practice sessions should be con- 
ducted at least twice during a season. 
They should be conducted under safe 
conditions and for advanced sliders 
as well as beginners. The advanced 
sliders should be given an opportun- 
ity to practice all types of slides, 
while the beginner practices the one 
that is basic and natural for him. 

Sliding practice can be conducted 
in a track jumping pit, in a, sand 
pile, or in a homemade dirt pit. The 
latter can be dug with spading forks 
in about thirty minutes. 

For the beginners, the part method 
is used, whereby one part of the slide 
at a time is taught. In the case of ad- 
vanced sliders the whole method is 
used and we teach an entire new slide 
in its complete form. When teaching 
beginners we start with the hook 
slide, going on the assumption that 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Research On Football Injuries 


THE past football season was one of the satest 

seasons ever in regard to the number of fatal 
injuries. According to the information compiled 
by A. A. Schabinger, Chairman of the National 
Federation Football Statistical Committee, there 
were only six fatalities directly caused by high 
school football. The incidence rate per 100,000 
participants was 0.90 and the average for the past 
ten years was 1.34. Incidentally, the number of 
accidental deaths in general activities exclusive of 
football is about 40 per 100,000 for the high school 
age group. 

This is a remarkable record and one of which 
anyone connected with school athletics can well be 
proud. Mr. Schabinger’s committee compiled data 
on the serious injuries as reported by 286 schools 
in ten states. We are quoting some of the statistics 
because we feel that they should be of interest to 
every school playing football. 

The teeth and nose were injured in 22 per cent 
of the cases reported, then followed the ankle in 
19 per cent of the reports. Ten per cent of the 
injuries occurred to the collarbone, another 10 
per cent to the upper arm, and still another 10 per 
cent to the knee. Following in order were: con- 
cussion 9 per cent; hand and wrist 7 per cent; neck 
or spine 5 per cent; shoulder 5 per cent; kidney or 
internal 2 per cent; and hip or thigh | per cent. 

The act of tackling or being tackled accounted 
for 56 per cent of the injuries with hardly any ap- 
preciable difference between the number of in- 
juries sustained in tackling or in being tackled. 
This is not true in regard to blocking as three times 
as many injuries occurred to the person being 
blocked as to the blocker. Of interest is the fact 
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that no serious injuries were reported either jy 
passing or in receiving a pass. 

After adjustment for the number of players j 
the various positions, it was found that 30 per cep, 
of the injuries occurred to backs, followed by % 
per cent to ends, 18 per cent to tackles, 17 per cen: 
to guards, and 12 per cent to centers. 

Drilling on fundamentals was responsible for | 
per cent of the injuries, while practice scrimmage 
accounted for 31 per cent. ‘Ihe remaining 5] per 
cent occurred in games, with the second quarte 
accounting for 36 per cent. During the first quarte 
26 per cent of the injuries occurred. The thir 
quarter accounted for 22 per cent and, surprising) 
enough, only 16 per cent occurred in the fourth 
quarter when the boys were the most tired and, a 
often stated, thus the more susceptible to injuries 

In practice sessions 30 per cent of the injuries 
occurred in the first hour, 53 per cent in the second 
hour, and 17 per cent in the third hour. However 
these figures do not paint a true picture becaus 
quite often the first hour is largely devoted t 
calisthenics, fundamentals, etc., with the balance 
of the session devoted to contact work. 

Nine out of ten felt that equipment was nota 
factor in the injury, and 91 per cent felt officiating 
and management were good at the time the injun 
occurred. 

Further statistics showed that injuries to the 
lower leg and the collarbone were the most preva- 
lent while the player was being tackled. While 
tackling there was no appreciable difference in the 
number of concussions, neck and spine, collarbone, 
shoulder, lower leg, and arm or wrist injuries 
However, in the case of injuries sustained while 
being blocked, by far the great majority were frac 
tures of the lower leg. Concussion was the most 
prevalent injury suffered by downfield blockers. 

In the October issue we reported on the experi- 
ments being conducted among seven Long Island 
High Schools by the Nassau (New York) County 
Dental Society. All of the players were given dental 
examinations before and after the season. All 61 
members of the Baldwin High School team wore 
mouth protectors as did 91 of the 335 squad mem- 
bers from the other schools. Of the 244 players not 
equipped with mouth protectors, 11.7 per cent 
sustained tooth damage, while not a single case 0! 
tooth injury occurred among those who wore the 
devices. 

Research figures of this nature are important 
because they show where and how injuries art 
occurring. They indicate to equipment manufac: 
turers the articles of equipment into which greatet 
protection should be built. They prove rather com 
clusively that through the use of proper equipment 
and good supervision injuries can be material) 
reduced. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Baseball Coach, Chadwick School, Rolling Hills, California 


ental Approach 


1‘ high school baseball the coach 
who has two or three boys who 
are able to hit the ball is fortunate. 
In our opinion, hitting is 60 per cent 
attitude and 40 per cent mechanics. 
When close scrutiny is given high 
school baseball games the ratio of 
strike-outs to innings played is high. 
Often these strike-outs are recorded 
with an average pitcher who has 
enough control to keep ahead of the 
hitter, thus forcing the high school 
boy to swing. 

Now we come to the question of 
teaching a boy to be a good hitter. 
For a coach to suppose that he is go- 
ing to develop a Ted Williams from 
an adolescent 15-year-old who cannot 


echanics of Hitting 


By PHILIP R. THEIBERT 


tell a bat from an apple tree is pure 
folly. However, through good coach- 
ing the young player can acquire form 
and confidence. Once the boy acquires 
these qualities he will reduce his 
strike-outs by at least half. If a boy 
is able to hit the ball consistently, the 
coach should not attempt to make 
him over. The boy should be watched 
closely and small adjustments should 
be made. 

It is our feeling that mental ap 
proach is the starting point when we 
are attempting to improve a _ hitter. 
The coach is often battling a hidden 
fear and long ingrained habits that 
must be destroyed. Most youngsters 
have been raised on a theory which is, 
“Pick out a good one and give it a 
ride.” This little saying destroys more 
would-be hitters than any other item 


in baseball. The boy hears, “Pick out 
a good one,” and translated into his 
language, it means wat until a belt 
high, dead-center pitch floats in. Dur 
ing this wait the pitcher often rings 
the ball on another A. At this age the 
boy should be taught to hit every 
pitch, and then hold back. A young 
player must be made to realize that 
he is going up there to take three 
swings at the ball. After he learns to 
take three swings on each trip he is 
prepared to hit. 

The coach give the hit 
sign many times in early season ball 
games. At this time in high school 
ball the first pitch to each batter is 
olten the belt-high ball which is a 
good time to give the hit sign. We give 
the hit sign whenever the batter is 


should 
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ahead of the pitcher 
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Fear of being hit by a pitched ball 
can be approached in two ways and 
we use both. First, we show the boys 
statistics, which have been kept over 
a period of time, of batters who have 
been hit and forced to leave a game. 
It is an infinitesimal number, Second, 
we purchase plastic hats (hat inserts 
will do as well) and place two hats 
in the batter's circle. Each batter is 
required to wear these hats when he 
is at the plate. We do not hesitate to 
emphasize how fortunate a boy is to 
get on base by being hit, and make a 
great deal of noise during batting 
practice about the leader in this de- 
partment. The effect has been that 
of making a boy proud to be the 
team’s outstanding target. 

Another weapon which has been 
found to be effective in creating a 
desire to hit the ball and not strike 
out is the failure column on the sta- 
tistic sheet. The leader of this column 
finds no mercy and all boys fight to 
avoid overtaking the leader. We do 
not emphasize batting averages be- 
cause we know that high school boys 
will place the emphasis that is needed 
on this item without any encourage- 
ment from our direction. 


With apologies to all high school 
umpires, we impress upon every boy 
the fact that a high school umpire 
will do his very best but he is, as a 
rule, a full-time teacher or business 
man. Since umpiring at the high 
school level is a spare-time profession, 
and not a daily occupation, the um- 
pire will miss many calls. Thus, when 
learning to hit, the boy must hit every 
pitch, and leave no room for doubt. 
When he feels he has had a wrong 
call, the player should walk away and 
let the coach do the battling. 

We find it profitable to tell our 
boys that it is highly probable the 
umpire will miss one call; it is un- 
likely that he will miss three. In the 
event the pitcher is wild the coach will 
take full responsibility for all takes. 
When the take is not on the batter, 
he is expected to hit anything near 
the strike zone. 

We want our boys to think hitting 
as they prepare for practice and as 
they shower. As a result, we carry on 
a steady stream of hitting propaganda 
and always have several large signs 
and cartoon reference charts, which 
show the basic mechanics of hitting, 
posted on the bulletin board. These 
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signs are augmented with individual 
sheets which are given out after prac- 
tice. We also post pictures of the boys 
themselves in various phases of hit- 
ting with the errors outlined. 


Physical Approach 


When the boys are trying out for 
the squad we break the basic me- 
chanics of hitting down into five 
categories as follows: 1. Stance, 2. 
Knuckles, 3. Wrist, 4. Eyes, and 5. 
Foot. Through these five basic cate- 
gories we can introduce other impor- 
tant points. 

1. Stance. A player is permitted to 
step into the box and assume a posi- 
tion that he considers comfortable 
(Illustration 1). His weight should be 
distributed equally on both feet, pri- 
marily on the front of the foot. Then 
he is instructed to dig his rear foot 
in and get a grip with the front 
cleats (Illustration 2). Thus his weight 
is kept where it belongs. As the pitch- 
er starts to throw, the hitter must be 
as keen as a sprinter when he is about 
to start a race. In the event that a 
boy shows any hesitation as to stance 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ANY small high school coaches 

are plagued, in the coaching of 
their spring sports, by a problem that 
is almost universal. Usually these 
sports are practiced after school, at 
the same time, and a boy must choose 
between track, tennis or baseball. The 
result is that each coach has to con- 
duct his practice with an under-man- 
ned squad. 

In some schools there may be only 
twelve or fifteen players out for the 
team and a junior varsity squad is 
out of the question. In other schools 
the baseball squad is divided into 
varsity and junior varsity teams, often 
with only twelve or fifteen players 
on each team. That is the situation 
here at Riverdale High School. There 
are twelve to fourteen players on the 
varsity and the same number on the 
junior varsity team: which we coach. 
Usually we have an intersquad game 
about once a week between the two 
teams, but in some cases it is de- 
sirable to practice under game condi- 
tions more often. However, after 
spending considerable time and 
thought on the problem of the under- 
manned squad, we believe the solu- 
tion has been found. 

During the early part of the sea- 
son, the coach is usually in the dark 
regarding the individual ability of 
his players. Many of the boys may 
be out for the first time or the coach 
must do some shuffling of the prev- 
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A Competitive Drill for 
the Small Baseball Squad 


By CHARLES E. ANDERSON 
Assistant Baseball Coach, Joint Union High School, Riverdale, California 





ious year’s players to try to find the 
best combination for a winning team. 
One way to discover the proper po- 
sition for each player is to give each 
boy a chance to play each position 
under actual game conditions. 

In our particular case we have thir- 
teen players on our junior varsity 
team. This number works out perfect- 
ly. The squad is divided into three 
teams of four players each. The extra 
man is, by choice, our No. | pitcher. 

The three teams may be divided 
in various ways. They may be group- 
ed equally according to ability or they 
may be grouped according to classes 
i.e., freshmen, sophomores, and jun- 
iors. Probably the best system is for 
the coach to divide the squad equally 
according to ability. At least, that is 
the system we have found most suc- 
cessful. 

At the beginning of our hour-and- 





HARLES ANDERSON graduated 

from Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege and earned his master’s at 
Illinois. He coached basketball and 
baseball at Bement, Illinois, High 
School before moving to Riverdale 
in 1953. Anderson also assists in 
football and is head basketball 
coach. 
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a-half practice session we usually have 
a few warm-up drills. After each boy 
is thoroughly warmed up, the game 
is started. Team No. 1, with four 
players, is given the first chance to 
bat. The other two teams, four boys 
on each team, and the pitcher take 
the field. Team No. 2, with four play- 
ers, occupies the three outfield po- 
sitions and third base. The four play- 
ers of team No. 3 are the shortstop 
second baseman, first 
catcher. 

The team at bat is allowed the cus 
tomary three outs. It remains at bat 
until it has made its quota of three 
outs and the score has been recorded 
by the manager. After team No. | 
has made three outs, the teams ro 
tate positions in the following man 
ner: The four players of team No. | 
occupy the three outfield positions 
and third base; team No. 2 moves up 
to the shortstop, second base, third 
base, and catcher positions. Team No. 
3 now becomes the batting team. After 
the change or rotation has been com- 
pleted, the second part or second 
third of the inning begins. After team 
No. 3 has made its allotted three outs, 
the teams rotate again and finish the 
first inning. During this time the No. 
1 pitcher has been pitching to all of 
the players in an equal attempt to 
retire them. The game may be con- 
tinued as long as the coach desires, 


baseman, and 


(Continued on page 57) 
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fom MacGregor... 


1956 


baseball and track shoes... 


products of the “4-minute-mile” era 


A200 Baseball 
Shoe. Lightweight, 
popular profes- 
sional league 
model. Kangaroo 
uppers. Finest 
grade waterproof 
treated oak soles. 
Straight shank. 
Featherweight car- 
bon-hardened 
Parkerized spikes 
with aluminum 
rivets. Other mod- 
els in wide range 
of sizes and prices. 


Available only in color shown. 























New A500 Track 
Shoe. Glove fitting. 
Red nylon upper, 
white leather trim. 
White leather rein- 
forcing strip around 
top edge and be- 
tween saddle and 
heel stay. Oak 
leather soles. 
“Flexlite’’ heel lift. 
Lock stitch construc- 
tion. Detachable 
tempered steel 
spikes. Sizes 6 to 
12, E width. 





Flexibility 

















Comfort Speed 








New designs for speed . . . new lighter, stronger and more flexible 
materials make these 1956 shoes the most modern in our fast- 
moving ‘‘4-minute-mile” age. You owe it to your baseball or 
track teams to outfit them with the best shoes in the game. 
Available for immediate delivery from your MacGregor dealer. 


Mhacd 


“The choice of those who play the game” 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Baseball * Track * Golf * Football * Basketball * Tennis * Soccer * Volleyball 
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OST coaches have been concerned 

at one time or another with what 
might be termed the physical degen- 
eration of certain football players. We 
‘iave all seen the sophomore star who 
seemed to decline almost to mediocrity 
during his junior and senior years, 
when he should actually be reaching 
his greatest potential. Undoubtedly, 
several reasons are responsible for this 
decline, including the one of increased 
tempo of participation in such school 
activities as student council, social 
committees, fraternity responsibilities, 
etc. In some cases there is simply a 
lessening of the desire to continue 
making the kind of sacrifice necessary 
on the part of the really good per- 
former. 

Along with these natural causes, we 
feel the high type of selectivity used 
in college athletics is the most import- 
ant factor in these too frequent let- 
downs. For example, the typical foot- 
ball lineman is normally not able to 
play college basketball, although he 
was strong and aggressive enough to 
make his high school team. The ma- 
jority of players of this type do not 
have the kind of speed necessary for 
track, although a few of them throw 
the weights or wrestle, or possibly play 
baseball. More problems have been 
experienced among this particular 
group than with the more agile ends 
and speedier backs. As a result, this 
type of individual will likely play 
football and that is all. If spring foot- 
ball practice is not permitted, as is 
true in a good many small college 
conferences and many high schools, 
he will spend seven-twelfths of the 
year in comparative physical hiberna- 
tion. Invariably surplus weight will be 
taken on. In other words, while the 
boy should be developing physically, 
he is actually losing ground in main- 
taining his current level. It almost 
amounts to the problem of muscles 
atrophying through disuse. 

Many high school coaches and some 
college coaches have attempted to 
solve this problem by requiring all 
foetball candidates to report for 
spring track. While at Coe we insti- 
tuted a policy in which a football as- 
pirant had the choice of participating 
in a winter or spring sport, or sub- 
scribing to an outlined program of 
off-season training, with emphasis on 
weight training. It should be thor- 
oughly understood that this weight 
training was not weight lifting in the 
usual sense of the term. With the guid- 
ance of one of our physical education 
staff members, who was well qualified 
in the field of testing, body mechanics, 
etc., a course of action was organized. 
A student who was majoring in physi- 
cal education was assigned the task 
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of administering the fundamentals, 
which included teaching and super- 
vising proper exercising techniques, 
giving preliminary motor tests, and 
evaluatirg the results at the end of 
the year. The aim of the program was 
one of physical maintenance and de- 
velopment. However, we believe that 
if all squad prospects can be kept at 
current physical status, a good deal has 
been accomplished. Most all football 
aspirants are sold on the idea of hard 
summer work for immediate condi- 
tioning, so that phase presents very 
little difficulty. 

The following off-season training 
program was used at Coe for all squad 
members who were not participating 
in a winter or spring sport: 

1. Progressive resistance exercise 
(weight training) at least twice per 
week. 


on the third count he should stregg 
and touch the floor behind his heek 
On the fourth count he comes up » 
the starting position. 

2. Back Stretching — From a Sitting 
position, with his legs extended ang 
hands clasped behind his head, the 
athlete bends forward in a bouncing 
motion in three counts. On the thir 
count he attempts to touch his kneg 
with his forehead. He returns to the 
starting position on the fourth count 

3. Abdominal and Thigh Sretching 
— Sitting on his knees and the inside 
of his ankles, he bends backward ip 
a bouncing motion on three counts 
On the third count he should touch 
the floor with the back of his head. 
On the fourth count he returns to the 
starting position. 

1, Lunge (Left and Right) — He 
assumes a lunge position with one 


Weight Training 
for Football Players 


By DICK CLAUSEN 


Football Coach, University of New Mexico 


2. At least two periods of active 
sports such as: handball, basketball, 
volleyball, running (wind sprints), 
trampoline, wrestling, tennis, and 
swimming. 

The program outlined will add im- 
measurably to a_ football player's 
strength, endurance, and agility. If he 
keeps himself in condition during the 
off-season, the task of maintenance 
and development will be easier over 
the summer months. He should re- 
member that he will achieve what he 
aspires for in the way of physical fit- 
ness. 


Progressive Resistance Exercise 
Program 


Before and after each weight train- 
ing program the athlete should go 
through the following stretching exer- 
cises and do at least five repetitions of 
each exercise: 

1. Trunk Bending — From a stand- 
ing position, with his feet spread, he 
should thrust his arms through his 
legs. This exercise should be done in 
a three-count bouncing motion, and 


hand on the lunge knee and the other 
on the extended leg. Then he bends 
to the side in a bouncing motion in 
three counts and stretches as far as 
possible on the third count. He re 
turns to the lunge position on the 
fourth count. 

5. Hand and Swing — In this exer- 
cise the athlete hangs from the high 
bar and swings back and forth freely. 


Instructions 


1. The athlete should determine 
the weight with which he can per 
form the exercise, through a full range 
of movement, ten times and no more. 
Then this weight will be known as his 
10 repetition maximum weight load. 

2. Each 10 repetition maximum e& 
ercise should be preceded by 15 repe 
titions using one-half of the 10 repett 
tion maximum for that particular ex- 
ercise. Then each exercise is actually 
performed 25 times; the first 15 with 
one-half the 10 repetition maximum 
and the last 10 with the 10 repetition 
maximum for that exercise. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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By HAROLD W. O’CONNOR 
Track Coach, Concord, Massachusetts, High School 


Track Injuries 
and Their Treatment 


NE of the unfortunate differences 

between track and other school 
sports is that injuries sustained in 
track may often take the boy out of 
competition entirely or handicap him 
so badly that it is foolish for his coach 
to use him. A boy who is injured 
playing football may be taped and 
protected with equipment so that he 
can do a creditable job. A boy who is 
hurt playing baseball may be used 
as a pinch hitter. Even in basketball 
the injured player may see limited 
service and be removed quickly when 
he begins to tighten. This is not true 
in track. There is no way to replace 
a star sprinter halfway through a 
hundred-yard dash or after he starts 
to tighten up midway in his relay 
leg. Once the boy leaves his marks, 
he goes; or the points a coach may 
need so badly go out the window. 
For that reason the track coach must 
be able to recognize the symptoms 
of injuries peculiar to his sport and 
have a good idea what to do about 
the injuries once he does recognize 
them. 

If we were to ask any football coach 
what injury is the bane of his exist- 
ence, we are sure that he would point 
to the knee and say, “That's the 
source of most of my trouble.” Ask 
the same question of any track coach 
and very likely the answer will be, 
“The runner's thigh gives me most of 
my worry. 

Almost anyone who has been coach- 
ing track for any length of time has 
seen a runner pull. Very often the 
injury strikes at a time when the 
coach will say that his boy seemed 
to be in topnotch condition. The 
sprinter or hurdler leaves his marks 
and seems to be racing in good form. 
He stretches out and starts to leave 
his opposition behind. Suddenly he 
seems to swerve or stumble. Often 
he grabs at his hamstring muscle with 
a grimace of real pain. If the pull 
is severe, he may topple to the ground 
or come to a quick stop as he tries 
desperately to keep his body weight 
off the injured leg. In less severe cases, 
the boy may finish the race but at 
a noticeably slower pace. He will com- 
plain of tightness of the biceps fe- 
moris. 
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Upon questioning the boy who 
suffers a severe rupture or pull, it 
will be found that he remembers no 
advance warning of trouble. He may 
say that there was a sound and sensa- 
tion that resembled a squashed grape. 
He may also say he felt as if some- 
one had grabbed and pinched hard 
at the back of his leg. The boy who 
suffers a less severe pull will say that 
he felt his muscles get tight and slow- 
ed down because he was afraid that 
something was about to tear. 

The coach will discover that the 
sore spot is often at the level of the 
lower margin of the buttock. Rup- 
tures at slightly lower points involve 
the belly of the muscle and are more 
serious. Within twenty-four hours 
there may be quite a bit of discolora- 
tion. 

Then the big questions in the av- 
erage coach’s mind are those involv- 
ing correct treatment, length of lay- 
off necessary, and chances of recur- 
rence. 

Frankly, the outlook in severe cases 
is not promising. Even with very care- 
ful treatment and rest, the athlete is 
in real danger of recurring attacks. 
If the pull is slight, the runner has 
a good chance of quick recovery and 
is not in great danger of furthe: 
injury. 

The treatment of an injured run- 
ner seems to be highly controversial. 
Even doctors who work frequently 
with athletes disagree about some 
points. However, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the initial treatment 
should be cold applications immedi- 
ately after the injury. The cold 
packs should be continued for thirty 
to forty-five minutes. A regular ice 
bag, ice cubes wrapped in a heavy 
towel, towels soaked in ice water and 
wrung out, or ice cubes placed in 
a plastic vegetable bag will do the 
trick. Last spring we heard a promi- 
nent medical authority condemn the 
so-called contrast bath treatment. He 
described the method of alternating 
cold and hot packs as tortuous and 
useless. The use of heat is not advo- 
cated until at least forty-eight hours 
have passed. 

Most doctors and trainers advocate 
the use of a pressure bandage and the 


elevation of the injured leg for th 
first twenty-four hours, especially | 
the injury is severe. Massaging away 
from the point of injury should be 
started on the third day, according t 
most authorities. The general feeling 
is that the boy should be kept ou 
of competition for a least three weeks 
after a severe pull. However, many 
doctors feel that the boy should star; 
walking and jogging slowly after forty 
eight hours. Taping, despite its im. 
pressive appearance, is believed to 
have little value. It may be used fo; 
its psychological effect on the athlete 
but it can do very little good in its 
supposed job of supporting the rup 
tured muscle. 

A prominent British doctor recently 
published a book in which he take: 
issue with those who advocate res 
for the injured muscle. He advocates 
cold applications followed by immedi 
ate motion. An example is cited of 
British sprinter who was ordered t 
trot around for over an hour afte 
he had suffered a severe pull. The 
runner was allowed to run at three 
quarters speed the following day, an 
three days later, according to the do 
tor, was able to run at full speed 
Fight days later, the sprinter is said t 
have done his best time ever, eve! 
though his leg from thigh to hee 
was still badly discolored. 

In our opinion, the treatment de 
scribed needs additional study wit! 
various types of pulls before it cai 
be accepted as the answer in the treat 
ment of all such injuries. We have 
found that putting a boy on his feet 
a couple of days after an injury an¢ 
making him walk and jog is helpful 

Ruptures of the quadriceps exten 
sor are sometimes suffered by track 
men, especially if the athletes art 
heavily muscled. Symptoms of pail 
upon pressure, swelling, and inability 
to extend the knee are all present 1! 
this injury. The treatment advised 
is the same as that used in the treat 
ment of hamstring pulls. In the treat 
ment of this injury, as well as the 
one for the hamstring muscles, th 
whirlpool bath can be helpful aite 
the first forty-eight hours. Immersion 
periods of about twenty minutes are 


(Continued on page 44) 
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IMPORTANT RULES CHANGES 
THAT AFFECT YOU! 
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These decisions are important to the thousands of coaches who have 
voted for and have wanted to use a rubber-covered game ball of their 
own choice. 


This recognition is another step in Voit’s sincere effort to give you a 
better ball...a fully official ball that handles better, passes better and 
has the right “feel” under all playing conditions. 


For the economy-minded, Voit has long been the leader with a ball that 
wouldn’t swell or “grow”...that wouldn’t change weight or become 
water-soaked ... that wouldn’t scuff ... that would last from 3 to 6 times 
longer than any other type game ball, maintaining official performance 
throughout its unbelievably long life. 


Voit has led the rubber-covered industry by creating and perfecting a 
game ball that meets and surpasses all official standards. 


This Spring, be sure to use an official rubber-covered ball...and be 
sure that ball is a VOIT XF9! 


NEW YORK 11 + DANVILLE, ILL. » LOS ANGELES 11 
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An Aid to Faculty Unity 


The Athletic Council 


By EVERETT J. WELCH 


Athletic Director, Colerain Township High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


UR athletic council operates ac- 

cording to a flexible plan which 
covers all phases of athletics, but it 
is probably not an exception. In any 
school an athletic council is a very 
useful instrument in maintaining a 
complete, well-co-ordinated athletic 
program. The council applies the 
group process to the achievement of 
athletic objectives. 

We would like to break this discus- 
sion of the council down into two 
parts; namely, the personnel and the 
functions of the council itself. 

In our school the council is made 
up of the superintendent, principal, 
football coach, basketball coach, base- 
ball coach, all assistant coaches, track 
coach, equipment manager, the fi- 
nancial adviser, and the athletic direc- 
tor. The girls’ physical education di- 
rector is an ex-officio member, meet- 
ing only when business pertains to her 
program. 

All other faculty members are in- 
vited to meet with the council any 
time they have problems pertaining 
to an athlete or to athletics, or any 
other member of the faculty who 
might be interested in athletics but 
cannot engage in coaching for one 
reason or another. Many times it has 
been found that these people, who 
are not actively engaged in coaching, 
offer excellent suggestions which the 
coaches fail to see because they are so 
close to the program. This list covers 
fairly well the membership at Colerain 
but it might well read the adminis- 
strators, the coaches, and all faculty 
members interested in athletics in 
order to cover the situation in any 
school. Our principal is the chairman 
of the council because the superin- 
tendent cannot attend all meetings 
and the athletic director is one of the 
coaches. 

This situation quite naturally 
brings the administrative problems 
concerning athletics to the coaches 
and the coaching problems to the 
administration, and makes for the 
excellent harmony that is so vital to 
the morale of the school. The prob- 
lems confronting the athletic depart- 
ment are generally of a very complex 
nature. What to charge for admission 
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to contests, the cost of season passes, 
who shall receive complimentary 
tickets, and matters of policy have 
such an effect on public relations 
that group thinking is certainly pre- 
ferred over individual decision or in- 
decision. 

The athletic council handles so 
many problems concerning the all- 
important athletic picture that it is 
hard to pinpoint smaller, yet import- 
ant difficulties. However, a few of the 
major points that have been taken 
care of in our school may serve to 
illustrate the field it covers. 

The expenditure of money is given 
careful consideration. We have tried 
several plans, with the exception of 
budgeting a certain amount for each 
sport, and have found that the best 
plan is to designate one person to do 
all the ordering. He is authorized to 
purchase emergency items or items 
that might have been overlooked on 
initial orders. All miscellaneous items 
which might represent a drain on the 
athletic fund are brought before the 
council and the council decides on 
the expenditures. Here again, the 
coach involved acts as the adviser and 
makes recommendations. With all the 
council agreeing, each coach feels he 
is not being discriminated against 
and harmony prevails on the staff. 

Often the problem of scholarship 
presents a dilemma for the coaches. 
Although we follow rigidly the re- 
quirements set up by the state ath- 
letic association, several additional 
regulations have been made for our 
own athletes. If a boy violates a regu- 
lation habitually or is chronically a 
non-study type, he is called before the 





V WELCH graduated from Ohio 

State in 1941 and has spent 
his entire coaching career at his 
present location. In ten years as 
basketball coach his teams won the 
county championship once and 
were runners-up twice. In nine 
years of baseball coaching his 
teams won two county champion- 
ships and were runners-up twice. 











council. At this time the 
assume a formal attitude and ty 
to impress upon the athlete the 
importance of doing his job well 
Many times the council is successfy 
after the coach has tried unsucces; 
fully to reach the boy. In cases of this 
kind the council helps the athlete 
the athlete helps the school, and 
morale is saved. 

Another major problem in mos 
schools is a fair and just method oj 
selecting cheerleaders. Prior to using 
the method we will explain, the selec 
tion of cheerleaders was a chaotic af 
fair at best, a confused trial that 
everyone dreaded each year. We do 
not believe our system is the best or 
that there are no problems connect 
ed with its use, but it works for us 
and the student body and cheerleaders 
are all happy with the process of se 
lection. 

The athletic council, with a repre 
sentative from each class, meets at 
the designated try-out time. Any git! 
or boy may try out and as many stu 
dents as possible are assembled to 
cheer as the students go through the 
try-out. If the students try out in 
groups, they are judged individually 
Each council member and each stu 
dent representative is entitled to vote 
10 points for their first choice, § 
points for their second choice, 8 points 
for their third choice, and so on until 
ten choices have been made. 

After the voting has been complet 
ed, the tabulations are made. The 
student who receives the highest num- 
ber of points is the winner. The stu: 
dent receiving the second _ highest 
number of points is next, and so on 
down the line, depending on how 
many cheerleaders are to be selected 
Of course, there are other reasons [or 
eliminating some students prior ( 
the try-out time, such as below-aver 
age scholarship, antagonistic persol 
ality, poor attitude, and lack of di- 
plomacy. Since cheerleaders are am 
bassadors of the school, we feel the) 
should be representative students. 

Another advantage of an organized 
group is the presenting of a united 
front to the public on items of majo! 


member; 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A Spalding shoe fits... 


WEAR IT! 


For all your team sports—track, baseball, bas- 
ketball, football, tennis—Spalding shoes will 
give your boys the speed, safety and long wear 
they need. 

Spalding shoes fit every foot . . . and every 
budget. See them at your Spalding distributor’s. 





11TR-3—Spalding’s “cushion-speed,”’ lightweight track 
shoes with one-piece blue back kangaroo uppers, 
leather lined through instep, reinforced to prevent 
stretching. With detachable tempered steel outdoor 
length spikes. Sizes 6-12. 





BER—For protection and speed, nothing beats this all- 
leather feather-weight football shoe with yellow-back 
kangaroo uppers. Spalding builds in sponge rubber 
insoles for comfort and concealed stitching for wear. 
Sizes 6-13. D & E. (Special order only). 


BER—LC—same as above in oxford height. 





FW-3—“‘Feather-Weight”’ Baseball Shoe by Spalding 
with Kangaroo uppers. This tough, leather shoe is the 
same kind preferred in the Major leagues. Comes 
equipped with lightweight spikes attached with solid 
copper rivets. Sizes 6-11. D & E. 


SS—This Spalding ‘‘Sure-Stop’”’ Basketball Shoe is 
perfect for today’s fast court play. Made with best- 
grade Army duck uppers. Exclusive cushioned sport 
arch and heel with famous non-slipping ‘“S”’ sole. 
Available in choice of SSBN—black uppers or SSWN 
—white uppers. Sizes 5-14 and 15. 


064—They’ll have both court comfort and grip with 
these laced-to-toe tennis shoes. These exclusive 


Spalding ribbed-sole Oxfords, with two ply white duck 


ventilated uppers, also feature the cushioned sport 


arch and heel for comfort. Sizes 6-12 and 13. 


SPALDING «=== 


for February 1956 
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The 





earning Process 


as Applied to Coaching 


By GEORGE D. SMALL 


Department of Athletics, University of Tulsa 


number of years ago, when foot- 

ball was still in its infancy, the late 
Pop Warner had an assistant at the 
famous Carlisle Indian School by the 
name of Bunny Larkin. Bunny, op- 
erating on the theory that the Indian 
boys found it difficult to master the 
fundamentals of the game, developed 
his own unique methods of teaching 
which were a model of brevity. 

At the beginning of each season he 
lined up his boys, showed them a foot- 
ball, and then in a few well-chosen 
words explained what the game was 
all about. “When the white man has 
the ball,” he explained, “get him. 
When the Indian has the ball, knock 
the white man down.” 

Football has made a great deal of 
progress since the early days of Pop 
Warner and Bunny Larkin. It is no 
longer that easy to explain the funda- 
mentals of the game to a group of 
boys. Today a team must learn a 
great many complicated and difficult 
patterns of offensive and defensive 
play. What makes the game even more 
complicated for the individual player 
is that coaches now insist that their 
players not only master their own 
assignments but those of their team- 
mates as well. This means that each 
player must learn upward of 100 
or more assignments. 

What has been said of football can 
also be said of many other sports. 
From this brief analysis it is easy to 
see that the good coach must be a 
master teacher, employing the same 
sound methods and techniques used 
by any good teacher in any other 
complicated field of learning. Above 
everything else, the good coach in 
any sport should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with what psychologists have 
called the principles and laws of learn- 
ing and how these principles and laws 
can be applied and modified to meet 
the conditions which he faces in teach- 
ing the players who come under his 
jurisdiction on the athletic field. 

It should be understood that every 
field of human endeavor has its own 
peculiar conditions which produce 
particular methods and techniques 
of teaching and learning. In athletics, 
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for instance, the coach can and often 
does utter a few swear words as a 
matter of emphasis. These words may 
be familiar to the classroom teacher 
but the latter dare not use them. The 
coach may also publicly eat out one 
of his players to a point where it must 
be humiliating and embarrassing not 
only to the player who is on the 
receiving end but to anyone who hears 
it. The hard-boiled, energetic, driving, 
vitriolic coach is as much a tradition 
in athletics as the hard-boiled ser- 
geat is in the Marine Corps. In fact, 
they have become so much a part of 
the athletic tradition that some 
coaches feel they must act out the 
part of the hard-boiled taskmaster 
whether it is a natural role or not. 

But, judged by any standards, sar- 
casm, ranting, neurotic raving, and 
swearing are not marks of a good 
coach. They may be marks of infer- 
iority used only because the coach 
has not been able to develop suffic- 
ient emotional stability. Such actions 
on the part of the coach violate 
every law of good learning practice. 
They are not good coaches because 
they employ these techniques but in 
spite of them. They would be better 
coaches if they learned sounder tech- 
niques. A coach does not have to be 
the hard-boiled taskmaster in order 
to be firm in the handling of his boys. 

What then are the most important 
principles and laws of learning which 
the coach can apply effectively to 
situations which he faces on the ath- 
letic field? 

1. The players will learn more read- 
ily and retain what they learn over 
a longer period of time when the 
coach instills in them a firm desire 
to learn. The psychologist is aware 
that learning is often a matter of 
mind set or attitude on the part of 
the player. If the player is ready to 
learn or willing to learn, coaching will 
be a much easier job. Not every boy 
who comes out for an athletic team 
has the right mind set to become 
an outstanding player. At least, the 
coach can never take this quality for 
granted. 

Every observing coach is familiar 


with the type of boy who has all the 
physical and mental equipment to be 
an outstanding performer in his par 
ticular field but who never quite 
makes the grade. One reason, of 
course, is that he has not been moti 
vated to put forth his best effort. He 
may be satisfied just to make the team 
and earn his letter. He is not interest 
ed in going all-out and becoming a 
star. We speak of him as a player who 
does not have the heart or who does 
not bear down in the clutches. As a 
result, he does just what he has to 
do and no more. The only time he 
extends himself is when he is aroused 
emotionally. That is why some 
coaches try to get a particularly phleg 
matic player angry before an impor 
tant game. A coach should also recog 
nize that the disinterested player onl) 
half listens to the instructions he is 
given and, very naturally, makes many 
mistakes. Part of his problem may be 
traced to the fact that this type of 
player will not discipline himself to 
achieve extra effort. 

Getting players in the right atti 
tude and instilling in them the desire 
to learn are the most important single 
factors in learning. There are, of 
course, many ways of getting this 
maximum effort from players. The 
enthusiasm and drive of the coach 
if it is a natural quality, will over 
come a great deal of player inertia 
Some players are also motivated by 
the all-out efforts of other players 
Nearly every youngster worth his 
salt will want to carry at least his 
share of the load and will extend him 
self in proportion to the extent that 
other members of the squad are ex 
tending themselves. Therefore, keep 
ing key players going at top speed 
one of the details to which the wise 
coach gives full attention. 

Giving players an individually 
ceptable incentive will also prove ¢! 
fective in many instances. Breaking 
school, conference or national records 
in the various sports is always potent 
medicine. Squad talks will also bring 
further results. Few coaches take full 
advantage of this important tech 
nique. For instance, one coach use 
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‘ : 1 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned White Ash. 
2€en Mot- Genuine Autographed models of the twenty-five sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is 
effort. He guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 3/33"', 5/34", and 4/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $4.00 
e the team 
ot interest- MODELS: Richie Ashburn, Bobby Avila, Yogi Berra, Joe DiMaggio, Ferris Fain, Nelson Fox, Bill Goodman, Rogers Hornsby, Al Kaline, George Kell, 
| : Ralph Kiner, Ted Kiuszewski, Harvey Kuenn, Mickey Mantle, Ed Mathews, PeeWee Reese, Jackie Robinson, Al Rosen, Babe Ruth, Hank Sauer, 
CcOMINg 4 Al Schoendienst, Duke Snider, Vern Stephens, Mickey Vernon, Ted Williams. 
»layer who 
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ches. Asa 1258 SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. 
he has to Listed below are the Autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one 
lV time he doten. Packed 3/32", 5/33’, and 4/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.00 
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Finish with gold branding. Six different models are guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 3/33", 5/34'', and 4/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 27 pounds Each $4.00 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 


Sah He 


HARVEY KUENN MODEL 





14W) SAFE HIT. Finished in Natural Ash White and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Assorted engths 
from 32"' to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.20 
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11B) BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32 
to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.00 


SPECIAL 


Safe +h 


YOG! BERRA MODEL 





130S SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from Ash with rich Dark Maroon Finish. Patterned after the original models of the Famous Sluggers whose names they 
bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and 


other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 32'' to 34'': shipping weight, 25 pounds 
Each $2.00 





§ LEADER. Light Brown Finish. Assorted famous sluggers’ models. Assorted lengths, from 32'° to 35 . shipping weight, 26 pound Each $1.50 
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125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS. Large size Junior bats. Turned from select open-air-seasoned White Ash 
and Hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with Natural White Finish and half with Antique Finish. Autographs of Duke Snider, 
Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kluszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Packed |/29'', 4/30", 5/31"', and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 23 pounds Each $3.00 
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125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air 
seasoned timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kluszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted 
Williams. Lengths, 1/29", 4/30", 5/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.00 
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125) GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned Ash and 
finished in Natural Ash White. Autographs of Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kiuszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Lengths 
1/29", 4/30", 5/31", and 2/32". Shipping weighi, 19 pounds Each $2.00 








JL LITTLE LEAGUE ‘'I?'s a Lowisville."" Large size Junior bat with aitractive Ebony Finish and gold branding. Each bat contains the »ame of one 
of these famous hitters: Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kiuszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Lengths |/29", 4/30", 5/3! 
and 2/32". Shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.85 





j2 LITTLE LEAGUE. Large size Junior bat. Light Brown Finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Duke Snider, Jackie 


Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kluszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Lengths |/29"', 4/30", 5/31"", and 2/32". Shipping weight, 23 — $1.40 
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125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small barreled bat with gradual taper to small grip. Antique 
Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34": shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $3.20 
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1235W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select Ash and/or 
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Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natural Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33"' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.90 
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158 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters. Red 
Maroon Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.90 
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1256 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. **Fast-Swing'' Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottie-shaped large barrel that tapers 


quickly to smal! grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/3!"' and 6/32"; shipping 
weight, 23 pounds Each $2.90 
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250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘BLACK BETSY’ ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team requirements. 
Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.90 
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125T OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large berrel, tapering quickly to a medium 
grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.90 
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2580 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ‘'Fast-Swing'’ Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped—large barre! that quickly 
tapers to small handle. Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory and Powerized. Each carton, 6/31"' and 6/32''. Shipping weight, 23 pounds. 


Each $2.90 
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TL OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small barreled bat with gradual! taper to a small grip. Natural White 
Finish, Ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33" length. Shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.96 





mA OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in Brown Antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.50 
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102 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality Ash and Hickory. Oil Tempered and finished 
in Saddie Brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.50 
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100C OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "'FAST-SWING'' SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality Hickory and finished in Medium Brown. One dozen 





in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.50 
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100W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality Ash and/or Hickory. Natural White 
Finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.50 
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54 OFFICIAL “it's a Lowisville’’ SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from Ash and Hickory. Brown Finish and Black Zapon grig ne dozen in 
carton. 6/33"" and 6/34 shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $2.00 
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MC OFFICIAL "It's @ Louisville’’ SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle shaped ‘Fast Swing’’ model. Made of Ash and Hickory, with Ebony Brown Finish. One dozen 
n carton, 6/31"" and 6/32"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.00 
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ML OFFICIAL “It's a Louisville’’ GIRLS’ MODEL. Natura! White Finish Ash with Blue Zapon Grip. One dozen in carton, 33"' length: shipping weight 
21 pounds Each $2.00 
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52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory, and finished in Ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34": shipping weight 
23 pounds Each $1.50 
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52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natura! Finish. Ash. One dozen assorted models in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.50 





SIH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory with Maroon Finish and Gray Zapon Grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34 
shipping weight 23 pounds Each $1.30 


GRAAL. 


50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown Finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 2! pounds Each $1.00 
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the last five minutes of all squad meet- 
ings, which he held once or twice a 
week, to get across messages which 
he felt would be helpful in motivat- 
ing his players to give their best ef- 
forts. In these talks he usually point- 
ed out what extending themselves 
to their best efforts could mean to 


them in personal dividends of char- | 


acter building. 

The importance of this step should 
not be overlooked. William James, 
one of America’s greatest psychologists 
once said, “It is extremely doubtful 
if a single individual living today 
has ever reached a point where he 
uses more than 40 per cent of his po- 
tential abilities.” ‘Think of what it 
would mean if a coach could get even 
10 per cent greater effort over and 
above what he now considers the 
maximum effort of his players to be. 
Getting this plus effort could be the 
difference in many of those close 
ball games. 

However, the best results will be 
obtained through personal interviews 
with squad members. Here is a story 
to illustrate the point. When Bernie 
Wietucki brought Marvin Matuszak 
to Tulsa he weighed only 180 pounds 
but had a burning desire to make the 
team at guard. He made the fresh- 
man squad and put on an extra 15 
pounds. When he left school at the 
end of his freshman year, Bernie, an 
assistant to Coach Brothers at the 
time, called Marvin into his office 
for an interview. 

“Marvin, you have succeeded in 
making the freshman squad here at 
Tulsa this year, what do you want 
to accomplish next year?” 

The reply from the blonde South 
Bend youngster was instantaneous. “I 
want to make the varsity squad.” 

Bernie then pointed out what it 
would take to realize this goal. The 
next year Marvin succeeded in mak- 
ing the varsity squad. Again Bernie 
followed his formula by calling Mar- 
vin in before he left for his summer 
vacation. 


“Now Marvin's reply was spontan- 
cous. “I’m going to make all-confer- 
ence,” 

He succeeded so well this time that 
he not only made all-conference but 
All-American as well. Bernie didn’t 
let the boy coast even at this stage. 
At the end of his junior year he called 
Marv in again. 

“What's for next year, Marv?” 
Almost in a whisper the boy gave 
his reply. “I’m going to try to be 
the best lineman in America.” He 
made all-conference and All-American 
for the second year in a row and there 
are many coaches who will tell you 
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UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE WOOD 
BLEACHERS 


UNIVERSAL is the oldest and largest manufacturer de- 
voted exclusively to the design and construction of bleachers 
and grandstands. Thousands of installations and years of 
matchless performance give ample proof of the pronounced 
superiority of Universal products which meet and beat all 
known safety codes. They are easily assembled; no special 
tools required. Complete catalog free on request. Represent- 


atives in principal cities. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO.—CHAMPAIGN, ILL. _ 


UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE STEEL 





ROLL-A-WAY 
BLEACHERS 


... for the most com- 
fortable gymnasium 
seating in minimum 
space. We'll be glad 
to show you the differ- 
ence. 











TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10° area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., | 


SSS 


SSS SS 


e P.O. BOX 464 
* BOSTON 2, MASS 





























RUBBER 
BROAD JUMP MATS 
Gitalie Use 
Rubber ine Mats 


Mats are '4"" thick 


merals and lines of white 
rubber inlaid n mat. 
Overall size 3’x!2’. 


Approved By 
New York City 
Board of Education 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO., INC. 
461 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 











Need a new 
TRAMPOLINE BED? 
get a GRISWOLD 


World’s first and finest 
woven webbing bed 


NOW IN NYLON OR TOUGH SHOE 
MACHINE WEBBING 
@ improved nylon covered rubber cord fer 
longer wear @ New hook-up design fer in- 
stant attachment of cables @ Custom made 
for any frame. 
eee 
WE STOCK STANDARD SIZES FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LARRY GRISWOLD 


1812 Second Ave., S. E. 
Cedar Rapids 
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For further information see Service Coupon, page 60 


HE “Idento-Stitch” jersey is something that has 

been needed for a long time and is so relatively 
simple we wonder it has not been thought of be- 
fore. Each practice jersey has a special colored stitch 
added at shoulder insert seams front and back, left 
and right. The color identifies at a glance small, 
medium, large or extra large jerseys and will be a 
real boon to the busy equipment manager. For ad- 
ditional information and catalog check the Service 
Coupon. Wilton Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass. 


HE feature of the Rawlings Sporting Goods Com- 

pany’s exhibit at the American Football Coaches 
Convention was the new “R5” football with “Gyro- 
metric” shape. The new shape of the ball is said to 
make it easier to throw a pass without wobble and to 
get off longer, truer spiraled punts. The ball is 
treated with “Formula-15” to make for an excellent 
all-weather gripping surface. It is designed to fit 
the natural contour of the hand. Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 








LTHOUGH exceptionally light in weight it is 

built for extremely rugged duty. The “Take-Off 
Tramp” is used in the swimming pool for diving, by 
cheerleaders, and in the gymnasium to replace the 
conventional springboard. It can be adjusted to any 
desired angle and is rubber-shod to prevent slipping 
and the marring of floors. The bed is woven nylon, 
the corners of the frame are well rounded, and the 
high-grade rubber suspension cables are individually 
removable. Fenner-Hamilton, 824 W. 14th Ave., 
Denver 4, Colo. 


HE “Trac-Lift” has eight sub-soil cultivating 

wheels with a choice of three different kinds of 
aerating knives and tines for renovating, slicing, or 
coring the root zone of turf. It is six feet in width. 
The hydraulic lift eliminates the problem of trans- 
portation, and a tractor and one man can handle 
large areas of scattered turf, crossing pavements and 
curbstones easily. It is used with any make of three- 
point suspension hydraulic lift tractor. Rollcor In- 
dustries, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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HE “Bak-Pak” is the newest thing in portable 

beverage dispensing units. The units serve either 
hot or cold drinks and hold fifty 6-ounce drinks at 
one filling. In addition to being used to take the 
drinks right to the crowd, these units eliminate the 
need of sorting and handling crates of bottles. The 
faucets are made with a Lucite body and only one 
moving part. They are easily cleaned and have posi- 
tive control without constant washer replacement. 
Ohio Beverage Dispensers, Wooster, Ohio. 


that he realized his first ambition a 
well. 

Purpose, backed by sound attaip. 
able goals is the greatest motivating 
force in the world, either on or off 
the athletic field. Getting the player 
to outline their own goals and pur. 
poses creates a bond that can be satis. 
fied only by an all-out effort on the 
part of both the player and the coach, 
It is one of the best ways of getting 
maximum effort that the psychologis 
knows. 

2. The players will learn faster and 
are more likely to retain what they 


| learn when they see clearly in their 


own minds the reason o1 purpose of 
what the coach wants them to learn, 
It is not enough for the coach to haye 
the idea, reason or purpose why he 
wants his players to learn something 
or to learn it in a particular way. He 
must get his ideas, reasons, and pur. 
poses into the minds of his players as 


| well. 





The coach who says: “Tom on play 
69 you always take the tackle to the 
outside,” invariably takes too much 
for granted. If Tom knows why he 
should always take the tackle to the 
outside he will probably not make the 
same mistake again after being co 
rected by his coach. But, if he does 
not know why, he may make the mis 
take over again at a strategic point 
in an important ball game no matter 
how many times he has been drilled 
to do it differently. The very fact that 
the coach had to correct him is good 
evidence that he does not know why. 
Telling a player why the coach wants 
him to do a thing a particular way 


| is the follow-up of teaching and every 


coach knows how important follow 
up or follow-through is in all phases 
of athletics. 

The coach should say: “Tom on 
play 69 you always take the tackle to 
the outside. Do you know why?” It 
may take more time but it is always 
best to let the player analyze the 
play for himself. If he knows the an 
swer, it will give both the coach and 
the boy satisfaction. It is also the 
coach’s only way of knowing for sure 
whether he is getting his points across 
If the player does not know the an 
swer, it is up to the coach to give 
him a clear, concise reason. 

Recently we heard a_ hard-boiled 
Texas League manager call across 


| the diamond to a young college player 


who was working out with his team. 
“Jim, cut down that stride.” That 
was all. The youngster automaticall) 


| and in response to the manager’s com 
| mand shortened his stride. He kept 


it shortened for exactly three swings 


| at the ball and then dropped back 
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nbition ag 


nd attain. 


into doing it his own way. Shortly 
after the manager remarked to one of 
the players: 

“The boy is hopeless. He can’t take 


HE newest addition to the Wilson “Tenite” hel- 
met line features a snugger fit along with extra 
“breathing space’ for the head. By means of four 
special air ducts — recessed in the padding at the 


on a coaching.” The youngster had not | front and back corners of the crown — air can move 
ho wi heard this remark but he knew that | continuously over the head to accelerate drying ac- 
r€ players | the manager was displeased with him. | tion. Another important change is the ear padding 
and pur | after his turn in the batter's box he | design which affords better fit on the sloping part 

in be satis. went up to one of the older players | of the skull. Also new is the cup-style ventilated chin 

ort on the on the team who had a great deal of | strap. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, III. 

the coach | baseball knowledge and said: “I | 

of getting | don’t seem to be able to shorten my | 


sychologist 


stride up there at the plate and get 
any power in my hitting. Why did 








E feel that this ingenious item is a most worth- 
while contribution to help alleviate today’s 


faster and | the skipper tell me to do it?” crowded classroom facilities. As pictured, the “Port- 
what they The veteran took him to one side able Tablet Arm” is used on gymnasium bleacher 
y in their | here he would not be embarrassed seats, thus making the gymnasium available as a 
ourpose of | and where they would not be disturb- study hall, a place for examinations, and a conven- 
1 to leam. | od. “Look Jim, the skipper has been ient place to take notes in connection with physical 
ch to have up here a long time. To his way of education classes. The cost is low, only $5.95 each. 
se why he thinking there is just a right way and Thus it is possible to add a 40-pupil classroom to the 
something | 4 wrong way to do things. When he school for the sum of $238.00. These tablet arms are 
ir way. He | ‘ells you to do something, chances made of edge-glued Northern Hard Maple and fin- 
, and pur | are that he is right about it. If you ask ished in natural shade with one coat of sealer and 


players as 


him he might not be able to tell you 
right off. For instance, he once told 


two coats of lacquer. They are 1144” wide by 24” 
deep. The arm support is top-grade steel arc welded 


m on play me to keep the toe of my front foot to the base plate and is strong enough to support 
kle to the pointed out toward the pitcher when 150 lbs. Both the arm support and the base plate 
too much I took my stride. I asked him why and are painted mocha brown. Each tablet arm weighs 
ys why he I thought he was going to have apop- only 7 lbs. and these arms will fit any make of gym- 
kle to the lexy. He never did give me an an- nasium bleacher. Universal Bleacher Co., 604 S. 


t make the 
being cor: 


swer, but I did what he told me on 
the theory that he knew best and 





Neil St., Champaign, II. 


if he does | after a time I figured that it was be- ee od 
ce the mis. cause I could follow through on my HESE adjustable basketball goal frames are de- 
egic point swing more effectively.” signed to adjust to any height from the regulation 


no matter 
en drilled 
y fact that 
m is good 
“now why. 
yach wants 


The veteran paused for a moment 
and then continued. “After you’ve 
been here for awhile you study good 
hitters and see that nearly all of them 
do certain things alike. This way be- 
comes the right way and that is what 


10’ to 8’, thus making them usable for both element- 
ary and high school age groups. The frames will fit 
any goal installations and since they are made of 
magnesium metal are light, weighing only 20 lbs. 
They can be installed very easily and once installed 
even a child can adjust the height while standing 





vasiins ‘aan : ice $200.0 air. Bar-Nox C 
. Pri 200. r pair. Bar-Nox Co. 
— ba. managers pass on to their players. a ce vB nae Fos P . 
ww See The reason—call it experience. . Tt 2 ve 
at — “Now he told you to shorten your 
ai’ pnases | stride when you stepped into the 
“Tom on ball. If you noticed, at — HE famous “Eraso” posters and charts are now 
» tackle i yoo re che’ akin oa ro pst available in kit form. Several popular assort- 
shy?” I roe ar rv Seow ments to meet typical program requirements are 
why: It that you were overstriding and miss- y 


available. These posters come equipped with metal 
grommets for easy hanging. Using a special “Eraso” 
pencil, dates, time, place, and other information 
can be lettered in. They are erased by merely wiping 


. is always ing your timing, or it meant that 
ralyze the your timing was off and you were 
ws the an- overstriding because of this fact. If 
coach and you had shortened your stride and 





. ohn ae ; ue erage with an ordinary cloth. These posters are guaran- 
vs “es foepee up, he probably would teed reusable 100 times or more. A catalog describ- 

Seager have followed through on your tim- ing the posters is available from Program Aids 
ts across. o ‘ ' 

e eee | oe Co., Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

N , When the youngster stepped up to 

th to give 


, the plate for his next turn at bat he 
still popped-up although he had 


; ; HIS forward folding type basketball backstop is 
shortened his stride and sure enough 


the ski best suited to gymnasiums which have a stage. 
€ skipper bellowed out another Every conceivable type of folding backstop whether 
hi order: Don’t start your swing so | ceiling or wall-mounted is manufactured by E-Z 
-s The tage Watch the ball right up to the | Fold, Inc. In addition, Stationary type goals and 
ie. ; e | bankboards either rectangular or fan-shaped, and 


ard-boiled 
‘all across 
lege player 








omatically This time the youngster smiled and | steel or glass are available. The folding backstops 
on followed instructions to the letter. | are operated electrically either singly or in groups. 
, He <P Once the intelligent player gains faith | A complete catalog showing all the various types is 
ood a in the coaching he is receiving, the | available from E-Z Fold, Inc., Spearville, Kans. 
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Line ‘em 
\)), Up'—tet in 
Your Requisition 
Now before Next 
Year's Budget is Set. 


THESE 






REQUEST 


| 


ITEMS ON APPROVAL | 


(] Charge Athletic Association [] Charge Library 


[] Charge School []Cash Enclosed [Send C.O.D. | 


Just Check Items, Sign and Mail 
Name 
School 
Address 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back 


Athletic Dept. Aids 


] Treatment and Prevention 





| 


of Athletic Injuries $ 4.50 
[] Athletic Directors Handbook 4.75 
[] Athletic Directors Record System 16.95 

Jiffy Athletic Correspondednce Cards 

[]  Unstamped . . . Per Hundred . 3.00 
[] Stamped Double Cards, per hundred 6.50 
(] Feotball Coaching Kits in Zipper Case. 7.95 
{] Basketball Coaching Kits, Zipper Case... 7.95 
[] (either case in genuine leather $9.75) 
[] Physical Education Demonstrations 

Made Easy ................- 2.00 
[] Baseball Scorebook _.... 85 
[] Tennis for Children .. 1.95 
[_] Twice Told Sport Tales 2.00 
C] “H V.’s Athletic Anthology” 2.50 

Track and Field News 

[] 1-Year Subscription ... 3.00 
[] 2-Year Subscription 5.25 
[] 3-Year Subscription 7.50 
] Fundamentals & Techniques of 

Winning Basketball .................. oe ~ ) 
[] Coaching and Managing HS Basketball 2.70 
(] Secrets of Winning Basketball _.... ncce CD | 


[] Authorized “10 in 1” Basketbail 
Scoring & Scouting Record Book . 1.25 
[] The Numerical Basketball Scorebook 1.00 


Football Coaches 


(] Feotball’s Greatest Coaches 


(Makes all diagrams) 
[] “The T Formation from A to Z” 
(] Special Football Record & Score Book .... 2.50 
[] “Pigskin Tactics” 
C] “How to Scout Football” 


School-Aid Company 
200-A Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 
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pa aiaaad $3.95 | 
[] The Variable Football Formation Stamp 7.95 | 





coach will find that the boy will fol- 
low instructions and seek answers on 
his own. However, until this time ar- 
rives it is necessary to give him rea- 
sons. It may seem tedious at the start 
but it will save time in the long run. 
The better the player understands 


‘what the coach wants him to do, and 


why he feels it is the best way, the 
more rapidly he will learn. 

3. The players will learn more read- 
ily when a coach can demonstrate just 
what it is they are to learn. This is 
the reason why taking pictures of 
games pays such large dividends. With 
an action picture of the game before 
them coaches are able to point out 
to the players both the good and bad 
techniques in their play. Pictures are 
particularly valuable if the coaches 
have demonstrated the assignments by 
running through them on a slow-mo- 
tion basis in practice sessions or have 
sketched them out in detail in skull 
sessions. 

It should be pointed out that it is 
seldom good learning technique to 
embarrass a player in public. For the 
benefit of the team, individual mis- 
takes may have to be pointed out in 
front of the rest of the team. Par- 
ticularly glaring mistakes should be 
pointed out in a private showing of 
the film. 

Films are not the only means by 
which the various assignments in the 
different sports can be demonstrated. 
Still pictures can also be used to dem- 
onstrate good techniques as can in- 
dividual instruction when the players 
can see the execution of a particular 
method and then demonstrate and 
practice it on each other. 

Every visual aid device that the 
coach can find or invent should be 
used in teaching the subject matter. 
Mimeographed copies of plays and 
individual assignments, slides, loop 
films, large cardboard strategy maps, 
and even toy football players that 
can be moved about over a miniature 
field are used by many coaches to 
demonstrate correct techniques to 
their players. 

4. Players will learn more readily 
when they can visualize what the 
coach wants them to learn in its en- 
tirety before it is broken down into 
parts. This is probably due to the 
fact that almost all coaches are al- 
ways looking for short-cut methods or 
they assume that their players are 
actually farther advanced than they 
really are. 

The whole-part theory of learning 
operates on the assumption that the 
learner reacts more intelligently to 
whole situations or total patterns than 
he does to isolated or abstracted parts 


of situations or patterns. When the 
learning experiences or situations are 
organized into systems or total pat 
terns they are less likely to be for. 


gotten. It also follows that isolateg 
and fragmentary items are soon for 
gotten, This latter fact may explain 
why players in almost any sport fre. 
quently forget fundamentals. Chances 
are they have been taught the fun. 
damentals as isolated items and with. 
out seeing their relationship to the 
whole. As a result, many of the funda. 
mentals which the coach stresses yw 
thoroughly have little meaning o 
purpose to the players. 

There are three steps in the whole 
part learning process with which the 
coach should be familiar. 

First, we have the description. In 
basketball, football, and baseball, the 
game in itself is the whole, while 
blocking, tackling, passing, punting, 
etc., are the parts in football. Passing, 
dribbling, catching, shooting, pivot 
ing, etc., are examples of the parts in 
basketball. Hitting, fielding, throw 
ing, sliding, etc., are the parts in 
baseball. Offensive and defensive pat 
terns and assignments for each sport 
are smaller wholes. 

The determination of the size of the 
whole to be learned will depend to 
a large extent upon the degree of in 
dividual skill which the players have 
attained in their particular sport. In 
any case what is to be learned will 
be much more meaningful if the play- 
ers can visualize the total situation. 
Thus, in addition to the individual 
skills they will be called upon to 
learn in the part learning situations, 
they will be able to visualize total 
strategy, timing, and teamwork which 
cannot be developed or visualized in 
the part learning situation. These last 
three factors can be learned only by 
integrating all the parts into the 
whole. This is the reason why psychol 
ogists maintain that the whole is al- 
ways equal to more than the sum 
of the parts. 

As an example, let us use the initia 
tion of a new offensive assignment in 
football. In describing the assignment 
to his players the coach describes its 
similarity to other assignments. In 
the early stages of any new assign- 
ment, accuracy of execution is empha 
sized above speed. It is well to dia- 
gram the play in its entirety on the 
blackboard, showing what the play is 
designed to accomplish, when it cal 
be most effectively used, how it differs 
in purpose from other plays, and the 
individual assignments of each mem 
ber of the squad. When this proce 
dure is followed each squad member 
will see his own assignment in rela- 
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Arnett Starting Blocks.... 
“THE CHOICE OF ALL THE 1952 OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS” 


Official Starting Block for Pennsylvania Relays, Kansas Relays, 
Texas Relays, Drake Relays, Compton Invitational, Fresno Relays, 
Modesto Relays, L. A. Coliseum Relays and most all other great 
meets of the United States. 


@ Better starts, better performance, less delay. Saves time in running off 


meets and heats. 


Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left footed, tall or short, in 
3 to 9 seconds. Calibrated for remembered individual adjustment. 





So well built for standardization and costs so little, now being used by hun- 
dreds of schools one for each lane. “Truly the Champions’ Block.” 


| 

@ Runners using Arnett Blocks hold many world records and broke several | 
Olympic marks in 1952. 

@ Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on your track and quit 
carrying blocks from school to school, town to town, or nation to nation. 

@ “The Ultimate in Starting Devices,’ Dean Cromwell, former U.S.C. coach, 
1948 Olympic coach. 

@ “Without hesitation I can say that you have the finest block on the mar- 
ket,” L. T. Johnson, U. of Illinois track coach. 

@ Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 


Wholesale School price, $20.00 each complete 
F.0.B. Inglewood, California 


Replaceable parts when needed, 
Rubber Foot Facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75c each 


Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


Richard W. Arnett 


P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California | 
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IDEAL FOR TEACH- 
ING PLAYS, STRATEGY 
AND GAME FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF: 

* Basketball 





WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 
THE PROGRAM AIDS 

COMPANY, INC. 











* Lacrosse 












* Baseball * Field Hockey DEPT. AJ 
* Football * Ice Hockey 550 FIFTH AVENUE 
* Soccer * Softball q 





NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





* Girls Basketball 





tion to the assignment of every othe 
member of the team and at the same 
time see the significance of timing 


|team effort, and total strategy. If pj 
. i 

|tures are available, the squad can be 

|shown just what the play looks like 


when it is executed properly 
The second point to be considered 
is demonstration. When the team goes 


}to the practice field the new play 


should be run through in slow-motion 
with the offensive and defensive units 


|in their positions so that each player 


can again visualize what his assign 


iment is in relation to that of ever 


other man on the squad. When the 
play reaches a point where each man 
can be shown to be carrying out his 
assignment, the coach should call a 
halt to the proceedings so that each 
man can see how the play has de 
veloped, and determine how his par 


| ticular assignment fits into the pattern 


of the play as a whole. 


Drill is the third point. At this 


|stage the squad can be broken down 


into smaller units for individual dril] 


|After a prolonged drill period the 


squad should be reassembled into 
whole units and emphasis should be 
placed upon speed as well as accuracy 
General Bob Neyland said that Ten 
nessee never put a play in operation 
in a regular game until it had been 
rehearsed at least 500 times. 

5. The learning proeess and its 
products are conditioned by heredity 
and environment. For athletics the 
hereditary factors are: A_ plastic 
nervous system, which determines the 
player’s ability to adjust to new situa 
tions; his mental ability, which deter 
mines his aptitude for learning the 
game; the various physiological fa 
tors such as the player's glandular 
balance, bone structure, chemical com 
position and secretions, visual acuity 
dexterity, and muscular co-ordination 
which determine his general physical 
fitness and physical tone; his organic 
drives which will determine the play- 
er’s interest pattern, energy and fa- 
tigue level, and his competitive drive 

The environmental factors import 


ant in athletics are the player's cul 


tural heritage. These include the soc 
ial mores which conditioned his earl) 


| training, customs and institutions he 


had come in contact with, pressures 
of many kinds, economic status, in 
formal educational influences, and 
the school system. All of these factors 
determine whether he participates in 
athletics, the type of athletic partici 
pation, the degree of sanction given 
the game, the competitive pressures 
placed upon him to excel and whether 
to continue or not to continue partic: 
pation, the traditions entertained 
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When support for muscles or joints is needed, you're always safe in relying 
on ACE. Specifically designed for the prevention and treatment of common 
athletic injuries, ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandages are a stand-by with coaches 


and trainers everywhere. 


ACE Bandages are economical, too. They are 


leng-lasting—can be used over and over with virtually no loss of elasticity. 
washable—no need to discard ACE Bandages because of soiling. 


unetfected by sterage— Makes quantity buying practicable and economical. 


ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage (51/2 yds. fully stretched): 2’’, 2/2’, 3’, 4” and 6” widths. Handy Roller 
2/2" (3 yds. fully stretched). 


BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 








FREE! 
Please send me a free copy of the new COACHES MANUAL. 
to Coaches, 
Directors NAME 
and Athletic daniiion 
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city ZONE STATE 
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ACE Bandages Are Made Only By 


BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY - RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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about the game as well as the exper- 
ience level, and background attained. 

All of these factors, both hereditary 
and environmental, should be studied 
by the coach to determine the player's 
qualifications and readiness for the 
level of competition in the sport in 
which he seeks to participate. While 
such a detailed study may seem too 
tedious to undertake, the more the 
coach knows about these details, the 
better will be his insight and under- 
standing of his players. 

We are listing other brief principles 
and laws of learning which the coach 
can make use of in handling his boys. 

1. The learning process and the ac- 
quisition of learning are materially 
affected by individual differences. 

2. The learning process and _ its 
products are affected by the level of 
maturity of the learner as indicated 
by the chronological, mental, emo- 
tional, physiological and social age of 
the player as well as by the nature 
and amount of previous experience 
in the sport. 

3. What is learned by the player is 
adaptable and can be transferred from 
situation to situation. This is what 
the psychologists refer to as transfer of 
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'*ELASHFOLD" 
FOLDING quick- 


Trampolines to 
be folded for 
out-of-the-way 


training. Some athletes will need 
guidance in making the transfer to 
more complex situations successfully. 

t. To be of maximum value to the 
player the learning experience or situ- 
ation should be set up to simulate 
regular game conditions. 

5. To be of maximum value to the 
player the learning experience should 
meet his current needs and purposes. 
If the player knows that he needs 
additional work on free throws he 
will give time and energy to this 
phase of the game more readily. When 
this condition is met, the individual 
is more likely to be motivated to 
stick with his assignment or project, 
or the coach will find that he can 
stimulate and keep alive motivation 
by substitute needs or purposes closely 
allied to the learner’s original needs 
or purposes. 

6. Learning is stimulated when it 
can be associated with learning prod- 
ucts the learner has already learned. 
Of course, this is the old law of associ- 
ation. To utilize this law thoroughly 
it is necessary for the coach to know 
as much about the learner’s  back- 
ground of experience as possible. 

7. When the learner persists in mak- 





simply 
Nissen 


ing many errors during a learning ex 
perience the coach can usually, by 
not always, assume that the experieng 
as it is being presented is too difficul 
for the learner’s level of maturin 
Better pacing is needed along with a 
emphasis upon better clarity 

&. The learning proceeds 
best when the learner has knowledg 
of his status and progress. This know] 
edge can be given through tests and 
by individual words of encouragement 
and criticism from the coach. The sa 
isfaction the player receives in achiey 
ing success definitely aids learning 

9. The learning proceeds 
smoothly and efficiently for the in 
dividual under the type of coaching 
which guides and stimulates without 
dominating or coercing. 

Thus far the discussion of the learn 
ing process has placed emphasis larg 
ly upon the attitudes and responsi 
bilities of the players. The coach 
through his own efforts, must become 
an active agent in the total process 
He can facilitate the individual learn 
ing conditions for his players by 

1. Guiding the players to formulat 
achievable goals and purposes. Since 
this can be done best through know 


process 


proc ess 


CHOICE OF 
OVER 3,000 SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINES ° 


MODEL "77-A" 


@ EXCLUSIVE HIDDEN HINGE for easy 
folding with both side and end pads 
in place. 


@ SOLID NYLON BED gives plenty of 


bounce. 
@ WIDF OPEN SPACE UNDER BED for 


full clearance. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


BERBER RRR eee ee 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 2D 
200 A. Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send me free information on “How to Use the Nissen 
Trampoline Model ° . 
cation Program''—a personalized Nissen service. 


77-A' in our Training and Physical Edv- 
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ZONE STATE 
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180 MINUTES OF PLAY- 


one lost ball due to fumbling 


Rose Bowl. East-West. Blue-Gray. 180 min- 
utes in all. Yet so superior is this ball in 
“feel”? and in handling characteristics, there 
was only one lost ball due to fumbling. 


This was the record of the brand new Wilson 
“TD” football. Don’t you owe it to your own 
team’s offense to shake hands with the “TD”? 
Your Wilson salesman will call shortly. 


W ' 
It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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ing and making deductions from the 
player's own background of experi- 
ence, his own questions, problems and 
arguments, the coach’s efforts must be 
largely through personal interviews or 
small group meetings. 

2. By making the learning experi- 
ence so vivid and having it organized 
so that even those with the lowest 
level of maturity can grasp it. 

3. Assuming that mistakes are noi 
mal and by aiding his players to over 
come them without giving them a feel 
ing of inferiority. 

4. Helping each individual on his 
squad realize his assets and liabilities 
in terms of his own possible centri- 
bution to group or team activities 
and efforts. 

5. Helping each individual player 
accept satisfactions and defeats in 
terms of his own level of maturity. 

6. Helping each individual player 
distinguish between levels and types 
of goals and purposes and lead them 
to choose those outcomes deemed de- 
sirable by the squad as a whole. This 
is a particularly good rule to follow 
in settling discipline cases. 

7. Aid the players in selecting ex 


(Concluded on page 53) 


IT’S A HIT... 
with Players 


and Coaches alike... 


EDOES 


AUTOMATIC 
BATTING ___—*% 
PRACTICE 
MACHINES 
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The Athletic Council 


(Continued from page 26) 


importance. When a question of poli- 
cy arises, the council meets and arrives 
at a workable solution which is an- 
nounced as a unanimous decision. In 
this way, if a radical member of the 
community tries to keep the athletic 
staff off-stride, he finds it rather dif- 
ficult. 

Many times a decision made by an 
individual is of such a nature that 
it brings recriminations from the 
public against the person who made 
the decision. With the council mak- 
ing all decisions no one person is 
singled out for the recriminations. 
We believe this point is very import- 
ant to the school since the athletic 
program presents a tangible represen- 
tation of the school to the public. 
Probably more of the general public 
observe the workings and decisions 
made in the conduct of the athletic 
program than in any other part of 
the school program. 

These situations by no means cover 
the entire field of operations of the 


athletic 





council but they provide a 


starting point for some schools thay 
might want to initiate the program 
After the council is in operation 
many additional problems _peculia 
to a school’s own system will arise. }; 
will be found that these problems ca; 
be solved quite easily. Without a 
athletic council these questions ca 
go along unsolved and perhaps pr 
sent greater difficulty later on. 

Future planning might call {o 
some kind of student participation on 
our council. Although we do not have 
student representation on the athleti 
council, except when selecting cheer 
leaders, it is our firm belief that a 
representative from each class or from 
each sport would make the counci 
somewhat more democratic. 

It will be noticed that this artici 
has dealt with maintaining the high 
morale of the school. Here at Colerai 
we believe that public relations and 
high morale are two of the most im 
portant factors in the 
school and without 
will deteriorate 


success of a 
SC hoo 


them a 





Great hitters are made not born... 
consistent batting practice assures 
perfection. And Dedoes automatic 
batting practice machines are the 
newest, most practical aids ever 
designed to help amateur and pro- 
fessional players become better 
hitters. Here’s why... 

Either model automatically pitches 
fast balls, slow balls, curves... 
throws sponge rubber, tennis or reg- 
ulation baseballs. Indispensible for 
“Little Leaguers’’, high school and 
college players, professional and 
amateurs alike. 


Two Automatic, Electrically 
Operated Models Available 


Pitch 8 to 9 balls per minute, 500 
to 600 balls an hour. Equally useful 
indoors in a gym, armory, basement, 
field house; outdoors on a field, 
diamond or playground. 


Get all the details—write today for 
your free copy of fact-filled booklet 
plus information about sound in- 
struction film. Dedoes Industries, 
Dept. AJ2, 2070 West Eleven Mile 
Road, Berkley, Michigan. 





THROWS CURVES 
‘*Collegiate’’ Model No. 250. 
Pitches sponge rubber balls the size 
of a golf ball. 18 gauge steel case 
Size: 15” x 15” x 15”, wt. 45 lbs. 
Price $129.00 





THROWS CURVES 
“Varsity” Model No. 300. Pitches 
baseballs, tennis, sponge rubber, 
inflated rubber balls. 16 gauge steel 
case. Size: 24” x 24” x 24”, wt. 
100 Ibs. Price $395.00 
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RVES 
No. 250. 

alls the size 

: steel case. 





wt. 45 Ibs. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 144" elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design ... 
$1.60 per uniform. 
For extra-large size: Add 10% 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . 

$1.65 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10% 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 
Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 
Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . 
$1.75 per uniform. 
For extra-large size: Add 10% 


nation. This gomnabe request must 
come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when 
writing for sample. 


Champion will send you a free 
sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 
Pant so you can see how a gym 
suit for your Physical Education 
classes will iook with your de- 
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Track Injuries 


(Continued from page 24) 


recommended several times daily to 
supplement the walking and jogging. 

Another frequent source of trouble 
for track men is the edge of the tibia 
or shin bone. The ailment commonly 
known as shin splints usually bothers 
track men during early season prac- 
tice. However, boys competing in 
indoor meets may suffer from the 
injury late in the season after pound- 
ing the hard board tracks. The run- 
ner describes his pain as extending 
along the tibia. He often finds that 
there is an ache along the edge of the 
bone which seems to grow more se- 
vere after he has finished his event or 
practice. 

Unless the pain is extremely severe, 
the coach will find that the boy can 
compete in his event without serious 
difficulty although he must be willing 
to suffer some discomfort afterward. 
The shin splint responds quite read- 
ily to rest. A few days’ lay-off can 
relieve the ache very noticeably, and 
an analgesic pack left on overnight 
will also be beneficial. Some athletes 
feel less pain when taped with a stir- 


rup strapping carried high up on the 
inside and outside of the leg. Alter- 
nating diagonal strips starting a few 
inches above the ankle and continu- 
ing to a point just about three inches 
below the patella (knee cap) should 
then be added. The alternating strips 
should overlap a little and always 
exert pull toward the tibia. Added re- 
lief for the runner can be given by 
putting a felt heel pad in his shoe or 
by taping such a pad directly to his 
heel. 

Cinder burns, resulting from a spill 
on an outdoor track, can frequently 
hamper a runner. In treating an in- 
jury of this type, the coach should 
wash the area carefully with warm 
soapsuds, picking out as many of the 
cinders as possible while washing. The 
affected area should then be sterilized 
with nitrophen or a similar agent. 
The next step is to cover the entire 
surface with sterilized gauze which 
has been coated with a good healing 
ointment. If the injury is severe and 
the area affected is large, the treat- 
ment should be repeated for several 
days. 

An athlete who is running in close 
quarters often suffers a bad spike 
wound. Sometimes the wound is a 
tear and sometimes it is a single punc- 
ture wound. The former can be clean- 


Say qae™ 


KANGAROO 


ed quite readily as it is usually open 
and bleeding freely. A coach should 
realize that stitching is often necessary 
to aid the healing of such wounds 
Ihe single puncture wound is often 
more dangerous than the ugly look 
ing tear. Great care must be taken 
to clean the puncture since dirt will 
usually be driven in by the spike and 
very little bleeding may result. There 
is considerable danger of infection 
from such wounds so the coach should 
have the school physician take all 
necessary precautions after he has 
given simple first aid treatment at 
the track. 

Hurdlers, high jumpers, and broad 
jumpers often suffer from painful 
heel bruises. What starts as a minor 
tender spot on the bottom of the 
heel often develops into a very pain- 
ful injury that is accompanied by 
swelling and, at times, by infection 
of the deep tissues. No taping should 
be used for these injuries, but heat 
treatments and pads to circle the in- 
jured area to prevent aggravation are 
necessary. Once there is a suspicion 
of infection below the surface, the 
coach should let the physician take 
over. 

Leg cramps seem to bother some 
runners a great deal. The medical 
authorities see salt deficiency as the 


SPOT-BILT MODEL 726 
bs is the top-selling Kangaroo track shoe in 
America's foremost track shoe line. 
It's made with the famous patented 
toe-to-heel nylon reinforcement that's 


/ guaranteed not to stretch. \ 
oe 2 


/ 
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The results 
our efforts. 


two rear 
shorter than 


more 
shoe. 


SPIKES STAY IN... 
LAST LONGER! 


Mow! 


After extensive tests and = experi- 
ments, last fall we decided to equip 
our Swedish OLYMPIA Track Shoes 
with steel plates to which the spikes 
are WELDED! Dies and plates were 
made to our specifications, so as to 
allow the maximum of security for 
our PHILLIPS detachable spikes 
with a minimum of weight increase 
for the shoe. 


have fully vindicated 
Of all the track shoes 
shipped this year, we have not been 
notified of a single shoe where the 
spikes broke off or loosened. In fact, 
so popular have the OLYMPIA shoes 
become, that it was not until late 
in the season that we were able to 
catch up with the flood of re-orders 
which we received. 








“TWO-LEVEL” 
ARRANGEMENT T 
N , 
FOR MORE PUNCH! au OLYME 
with _ width 
The “two-level” ar- corr erat 
Ss you 


rangementofthe 
OLYMPIA, with the 
spikes 1 8” 
the three 
front spikes has worked 
out beautifully, adding 
“drive” to the 


shoe The OLYMPIA Model 
#710 now comes in white 
with red strips scientifically 
placed for maximum support to the foot 
and for reduced stretching of the leather. Other 
strip-colors available on Special Order. 
Also available all-white models: 
#714 (MIDDLE DISTANCE) 
#716 (LONG DISTANCE) 
with all-crepe-rubber sole and the Model #716 with 
the conventional 6-spike arrangement, but this year 
welded to the steel plates. 
All our track shoes come with PHILLIPS detachable 
spikes, but can be supplied with permanent spikes 
on special order. 


TO SELL FOR $13.50 


@ THE OLYMPIC COMMITTEE in Melbourne, Australia, already 
has selected and ordered our SEEFAB and SANDSTROM Vault- 
ing Poles, Crossbars, Javelins, Discus and Hammers as the 
OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT for the OLYMPIC GAMES in 1956. 


Distributed By 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


BECONTA: 











Protect those eyes with... 


ALL AMERICAN * 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 













‘Cushion fit’ shock absorbent 
rubber nose piece 


Ends covered to 
protect other 
players 
Designed for 


Safety prescription 
rough treatment ty p Pp 


lenses with high 
base curve 


Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD’’* headband 


Consult your eye doctor for further information 


LABORATORIES 


Since 1913 IN LEADING UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 





*Pat. Pend. Executive Offices - Minneapolis, Minn. 




















trouble 


main cause of such Use of 
salt tablets, especially in hot weathe 
and the addition of salt to the daih 
diet are recommended. A_ boy wh 
is suffering from cramps on the trag 
must be forced to straighten out the 
offending leg even though the paip 
is intense. Once the cramped leg jg 
extended, the boy should be given 
a short rest and light massage. The 
coach can help by shaking the relay. 
ed leg vigorously after the cramp has 
disappeared. Repeated recurrence of 
cramps on the track is claimed to be 
definite evidence of a 
ficiency. 


dietary de 


Stomach cramp is olten caused by 
a pocket of gas collecting as a result 
of poorly digested food. The cramp 
often comes without warning but ean 
be relieved at times by changing the 
position of the arms, shortening or 
lengthening the stride or swinging 
the arm opposite the painful side 
down and across the body. Thus, if 
the pain is in the left side, the boy 
should swing his right arm down and 
across toward the lett foot. Except for 


| cautioning the athlete against drink. 


ing a quantity of milk or water 
just before competing, there is little 
else the coach can do. Some boys 
seem much more susceptible to such 
cramps than others. No satisfactory 
explanation for this condition seems 
available. 

Finally, track men occasionally suf- 
fer ankle sprains which require rather 
careful checking and treatment. Since 
doctors themselves are often in doubt 
as to whether an injury is a sprain or 
a break until they see an X-ray, the 
coach is advised to be very sure the 
injury is a sprain before urging a 
boy to use the injured member. Most 
runners injure the ligaments on the 
outer side of the ankle. Cold applica- 
tions are advisable for about half an 
hour. The ankle should then be strap- 
ped, using the gibney type or basket 
weave style of support. The strap 
should be placed well up to the center 
of the tibia and a heel lock taping 
should be used to complete the job 
A coach would be wise to insist on 
from two to four weeks of rest for 
any severely sprained ankle. He 
should remember that failure to rest 
the injured ankle can be serious and 
little can be gained by putting a boy 
| into competition if an injured ankle is 
not ready to take the pressure. The 
boy should run a circle easily, first 
to the right and then to the left. Ii 
he can do this without a limp, then 
he is probably ready to take some 
work. If he cannot take this test with- 
| out a limp, he is not ready and should 
| be given a longer rest. 
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‘Champions on Ys : 


Presents 


BASKETBALL - TRACK 
MOVIES. MOVIES 



















































BASKETBALL 


Forty Sensational Scoring 

Plays on 16mm “Loop” Movies. 
Big Gaime Plays 
in Slow Motion. . . 

Executed by Ten Major College 
Teams . . . With Don Schlundt, Bob 
leonard, O’Brien, Garmaker, and 

Many Other Famous Stars. 

This Film Now in Use in 

All 48 States 


40 SCORING PLAYS COMPLETE 
ONLY $25.00 


T and SINGLE WING 
FOOTBALL 


Set No. 1 _ LINE PLAY 


Over 50 Demonstrations 
and 13 Game Clips 
Field Demonstrations By: Ron Kra- 
mer, Al Wistert and Many Others. 


Set No. 2 — BACKFIELD PLAY 


Over 100 Demonstrations 
and 26 Game Clips 


By Tom Harmon, Elroy Hirsch, Bob 
Chappuis, Paul Giel, Chuck Ort- 
mann, and Others. 


TRACK and FIELD 


16mm “Loop” Movies of Fa- 
mous Champions in All 
Events—in Slow Motion 
SET NO. 1—World & Nat'l. Champs 
Warmerdam, Owens, Bannister, Sowell, 


Wilt, Bennett, O’Brien, Gordien, Zatopek, 
and Many Others. 


SET NO. 2—All-Time Greats 
Steers, Attlesey, Dillard, DaSilva, Fonville, 
Peacock, Cunningham, Whitfield, Ashen- 
felter, McKenley, Stanfield, Blozis, and 
15 Others. 


SET NO. 3—1955 Champions 
Golliday, Richards, Mashburn, Santee, 
Pratt, Campbell, Bragg, Held, Cantello, 

Koch, Nieder, Courtney, Dumas, Booth, 

and 15 Others. 

ANY ONE SET $20.00 

ANY TWO SETS $35.00 

ALL THREE SETS $50.00 


Cliff Keen's 
WRESTLING MOVIES 


Forty-Four Fundamentals and 
Techniques on 16mm “Loops” 
TAKE-DOWNS — COUNTERS 


ESCAPES — REVERSALS — RIDES 
PINS — DRILLS 


COMPLETE - $25.00 


SWIMMING 


The Greatest Swimming Movie 
Ever Made. . . Underwater 
16mm “Loops” — in Slow Mo- 
tion. 









Twelve Great Champions . . . Ford 

Konno, Al Wiggins, Yoshi Oyakawa, Dick 

Cleveland “Bump” Jones, John Davies, 

Jack Wardrop, Ron Gora, Clark Scholes, 

and Others on Eighteen Different 
“Loops.” 


PRODUCED BY BRUCE HARLAN 
COMPLETE - $25.00 


DIVING 


Over Fifty Different Dives 
by the 
World’s Greatest Divers... 
16mm Slow Motion “Loops” 
of Every Conceivable Dive. 





































































Bruce Harlan, “Skippy” Browning, Miller 
Anderson, “Hobie” Billingsley, Al Coffee, 
Jack Calhoun. 
PRODUCED BY OLYMPIC CHAMP 
BRUCE HARLAN 


COMPLETE $29.50 












































oo oq —= SEND CHECK to Don Canham’s 
BOTH SETS (45 “LOOPS”) $50.00 PURCHASE ORDER CHAMPIONS ON FILM 
OR 816 SO. STATE ST. 
MONEY ORDER ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











In the Interest of Safety ay: 











These are the first four entries in our contest to encourage dissemination of ideas pertain- 
ing to safety and administration, as announced in the December issue. For each suggestion 
printed, the Athletic Journal will pay $10. At the end of the current year the two best sug- 
gestions, as selected by a panel of judges, will receive $75 and $25 respectively. 








Helmet Storage Rack Requires 
Only Three Feet of Space 


By BERNIE MITCHELL 
Athletic Director, Sterling, Illinois, High School 


HE storage of tootball helmets has 
long been a problem for most 
schools because of the amount of space 
required. In most equipment rooms 
space is at a premium. The result has 
been that in numerous instances the 
helmets have not received proper care. 
We also feel that a helmet can be 
a very dangerous piece of equipment 
when it is left loose to be stepped 
upon by some boy in the dressing 
room. 

Therefore, we set out to answer the 
problem of easy helmet storage. The 
rack which we developed a few years 
ago is designed to sit in the corner of 
the equipment or locker room. It has 
space for 64 helmets and yet only takes 
up three feet of floor space. As will 
be noticed, each helmet rests upon a 
wire form which is securely welded at 
every joint. The top hangers are in 
easy reach of boys who are as short as 
5’9”. 

The rack has served our purposes 
very well and since then we have 
made some for other coaches who have 
seen the rack in use. 
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Why Not a Thigh 
Guard Similar to 
a Knee Guard? 


By JOE LEWIS 
Athletic Director 
Belvidere, IIl., High School 


UR problem at Belvidere has 

been to make thigh guards fit 
properly on small boys. We follow the 
usual procedure of taping the pants 
legs to hold the thigh guards in the 
proper place. In some cases we have 
had to take the thigh guards out ol 
the pockets and tape them directl) 
to the boys’ legs. 

Then we began to wonder why it 
would not be feasible for a manuiac 
turer to make a thigh guard with an 
elastic support. This support would 
be similar to that found on some knee 
guards which are on the market. The 
elastic support would contain a pocket 
for the customary fiber and sponge 
rubber thigh guard. As we see it, the 
advantage of such an arrangement 
would be to place the protection 
where it was needed regardless 0 
whether the pants legs might slip oF 
twist. The elastic supports should be 
made in small, medium, and large 
sizes, 
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ss System of Marking Field 


an Aid to Fans and Officals 


By JOHN LOCKNEY 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


printed the idea and said he thought 
it was worth a try. 

Next, we asked for and received per- 
mission from Mr. Lee Saubert, athletic 
director at Waukesha High School, to 
try the markings on his field. A sheet 
metal templet reinforced with angle 
iron was used for the first markings. 
It was five yards long with four 18- 
inch slits a yard apart. This did the 


HIS idea started two years ago 

when Lloyd Larson, the sports 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
complained in his column about the 
sloppy placement of the ball by foot- 
ball officials. We wrote him about 
our idea of marking the field every 
yard with four 18-inch marks. These 
were to be placed at the out-of-bounds 
marks and the in-bounds marks. He 
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job but was very cumbersome to use. 

Questionnaires were passed out to 
the officials and people in the press 
box. Since this field is used by two 
high schools and Carroll College, we 
were able to get the results in a hurry. 

The response was so encouraging 
that next we talked to the late Guy 
Sundt, then athletic director at the 
University of Wisconsin. He agreed 
to try it at Camp Randall Stadium if 
it met with the approval of both 
coaches. Both Ivy Williamson and Jess 
Neely of Rice consented so it was used 
for the first time on a major field for 
the nationally televised Wisconsin- 
Rice game on October 9, 1954. 

Again the response was very good 
and we began to hear about the extra 
benefit of the lines being an aid to the 
spectators both in the stands and on 
television. Mr. Sundt said they had 
well over 100 calls from the fans after 
the Rice game asking them to please 
continue the use of the lines. 

Bob Spatt, sports editor of the Wau- 
kesha Freeman, then helped immense- 
ly by writing up the story for both 
the Associated and United Press. Be- 
cause of these articles and national 
television, we began to hear of interest 
in the marking system from other 
parts of the country. 

Several times the markings have 
shown up on television both in college 
and pro games. However, some fields 
have only been marked at the in- 
bounds line and not at the out-of- 
bounds line. This procedure helps the 
spectators and in the marking off of 
penalties, but is only a partial help 
in the placement of the ball or in mak- 
ing a decision on a first down. With 
the marks in both places, the official 
has two points with which to line up 
the ball and, therefore, he can be most 
accurate in placing the ball after an 
incomplete pass or placing the yard 
sticks after a long gain. 

At this time we also developed a 
lighter frame, a sketch of which is 
included, that made it very simple to 
mark the field. 


Basketball 
Hoop Paint 


By DOLPH STANLEY 
Basketball Coach, Beloit, College 


r order to keep basketball hoops a 
bright color it is necessary to paint 
them frequently during the season. 
We feel that the bright target is a 
help in shooting accuracy. The paint 
which we devised dries in 20 seconds, 
making it possible to paint the hoops 
just before a game. 
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?New !! 


GAN 


KNIT 





AND PANTS 


lanca-Stretch Nylon Yarn 
Which Allows Material to 
Stretch All Directions and 
Always Maintain Original 
Shape. 


@ Lightweight... 
@ Durable... 
Elastic Nylon Yarn 


That Cannot be Equaled! 
Write for Complete Information 


Dd 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


Knit From the New He-s 





Newest 1956 Football 
Clothing Catalog avail- 
eble on request. 


FREE! 











BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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PRESENTED BY 
THRALL LIONS-CLuB 
ov 


Bane’ S 


rail Texas 


Pending 


Patent 


orrense ManMaker DEFENSE 


%& MADE OF STEEL - Lasts a Lifetime - Stores Easily 

% DEVELOPS - Timing - Conditioning - Charging - Protects Turf 

% DIAGNOSIS - Power - Timing - Shows Up Loafers - Shows When and How Hard 
Boy Hits - 18” Coil Spring Shock Absorbers - Tension Adjustment on Springs 


% DEFENSE - Two-Hand and Forearm Shivers - Shiver Slide and Shiver Again - 
Shiver Loop and Shiver Again - Develops Footwork and Agility 


% THE ORIGINAL - Only Universally Accepted 7 Place Sled - Used All Over the 


U.S.A. 


$210.00—We ship now—F.0.B. Thrall, Texas — Payments may be made as follows: 
(1) Full payment before Nov. 15, 1956. (2) Payment of $140.00 Nov. 15, 1956 — 
Balance of $70.00 Nov. 15, 1957. Extra Heavy University Model $385.00 


Order from nearest agent or from 


pewey BROWN  MANMAKER FOOTBALL MACHINES 


THRALL, TEX. 


| arm’s length overhead. He lowers the 
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Weight Training 


(Continued from page 22) 


3. When a boy can increase his | 
repetition maximum to 14 or 15 re 
titions, enough weight should be adg 
ed so that he can execute only | 
repetitions again. Now he has gaine; 
in strength and endurance by acty| 
test. 

4. He should rest one or two mip 
utes between exercises so that he cay 
exert Maximum effort. 

5. Good form and technique ar 


to be obtained. 
6. The order of the exercises as giv 
en should be followed. 


Exercises 


1. Military Press - (Develops the 
Forearm Shiver) — From a crouch pos 
ition, the athlete lifts the barbell to 
his chest, using his muscles. He 
spreads his feet comfortably and slow 
ly presses the weight vertically w 


barbell to his chest and repeats. 

2. Trunk Bender — _ (Develops 
Muscles for Leverage in Blocking) - 
From a standing position, with the 
barbell held behind his neck and rest 


forward at his waist until his trunk is 
parallel to the floor. His head should 
be up and his back straight. 

3. Curl — (Devlops Strong Arms for 
Tackling) — From a standing position 
with the barbell held on his thighs 
palms forward, he flexes his forearms 
until the bar touches his chest. The 
athlete should keep his elbows against 
his hips. Then he returns slowly t 
the starting position. 

4. Deep Knee Bend (Develops 
Power, Speed, and Drive) From a 
standing position, with the barbell be 
hind his neck, resting on his shoulders 





ICK CLAUSEN was appointed 

head coach at Coe College 
after a most successful coaching 
career at the high school level. In 
eight years at Coe his teams have 
had outstanding success, winning 
the Midwest Conference titles in 
1950, 1952, and 1955. This past 
season his team was undefeated. 
Clausen just accepted the head 
coaching position at New Mexico 
and is taking two former assistants 
to be with him as members of his 
new staff. 
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Must students have... 





Leading skin specialists report that if your students 
wear shoes, Athlete’s Foot may crop out at any time. 
Why? Because shoe-softened feet are highly susceptible 
to the fungi that causes Athlete’s Foot. Nature built feet 
to walk on soft, uneven ground, and when feet are 
covered by shoes ... the skin does not have a chance 
to “breathe” in the manner nature intended. 


The foot skin performs the important process of 
eliminating certain body waste and poisons. This is what 
we call “sweating”. 

As this waste (or sweat) accumulates on the feet, it 
begins to decompose. This heats and irritates the skin 
.,.and then the real trouble begins. At first, the only 
sensation is itchy, burning, uncomfortable feet. Later, 
abrasions and open sores appear between the toes and 
over the skin. You know the story from there, habitually 
sore feet, more students absent from classes, and a gen- 
eral unhappiness. 


HEALTHY SKIN BEST DEFENSE! 


Since we live in a modern age and your students can’t 
go barefooted, there is only one solution: condition the 
feet so the skin is tough, so that it resists the natural 
bacteria and fungi that are always with us. 


A report presented to the American Public Health 
Association states that it is useless to attempt to sterilize 
articles in and around bathrooms, showers, and swim- 





Photo Courtesy of 
Visual-Audio Com. Nat'l Assn. of Chiropodists 


agents. This report proves beyond any doubt that the 
only real answer is to properly condition the skin to 
resist fungi. 


HOW FOAM-X CONDITIONS FEET! 


Foam-X does a complete job of foot conditioning be- 
cause Foam-X destroys the fungi that causes Athlete’s 
Foot. It works in a gentle, non-toxic manner that builds 
up skin condition and toughens the foot at the same time. 


Because Foam-X works in such a natural way, it can 
clear up Athlete’s Foot in your school 100%. Try Foam-X. 
Use it as directed. If, in thirty days, it does not clear 
up cases of Athlete’s Foot in your school... if Foam-X 
does not live up to your expectations in every way, it 
costs you nothing. This is the unconditional satisfaction 
guarantee given to you by Huntington Laboratories, Inc.! 


PUT FOAM-X TO THE TEST! 


You can see for yourself how Foam-X works to reduce 
Athlete’s Foot. Simply order a thirty days’ supply of 
Foam-X. Use it as directed. It can... and must... leave 
your school 100% free of Athlete’s Foot. Thousands of 
schools throughout the country are using Foam-X today. 
Try it in your school and then you will find out that 


ming pools, or to 


impregnate them with fungistatic 


students don’t have to have, and keep, Athlete’s Foot! 


Here’s What School Men are Doing About the Problem of Athlete’s Foot: 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS: 


“Foam-X has solved our prob- 
lems! We had a few cases of 
Athlete’s Foot but Foam-X has 
checked them.” 


Athletic Director 





GAHANNA, OHIO: 


“We had several cases of Ath- 
lete’s Foot just before using 
Foam-X. There are no known 
cases of Athlete’s Foot now that 
I know of. We are satisfied in 
every way with Foam-X.” 

Supt. 





HOUSTON, MINNESOTA: 
“Foam-X has reduced Ath- 
lete’s Foot in our schools and 

the pupils enjoy using it.” 
Principal 


HUNTINGTON &@® LABORATORIES 


Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Huntington, Indiana 


Toronto 2, Ontario 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


for February 1956 


FOAM-X AND 


OTHER QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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COMING IN MARCH! 


WINNING HIGH 
SCHOOL BASEBALL 


by JIM SMILGOFF 


Baseball Coach at Taft High School, Chicago 


i new text explains and illus- 
trates the proper fundamental skills and 
techniques of high school baseball, but 
treats college baseball as well. Part I 
treats batting intensively — bunting, 
running, sliding, and offensive strategy. 
Part II discusses defensive baseball by 
both individual position and team play 
— on both high school, college, and 
maior league levels. Part III brings the 
present-day coach up to date in methods 
of organizing and supervising amateur 
teams, and includes indoor and outdoor 
drills for young boys. 

It is organized for coaches who may or 
may not be baseball specialists. Numer- 
ous charts, drawings and _ illustrations 
make the explanations more easily un- 
derstandable. 


Fon approval copies unife 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








DOWMETAL Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 


Now more popular than ever 


@ Official @ Long Lasting 
@ LessSag @ Uniform @ Safe 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy 
especially suited to bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 


12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.78 
14’ (jumping) ee 6.50 
16 (vaulting) .............. 2.6 Ibs... 7.25 
18’ (vaulting) -............. BE GD. detectonsinns 8.00 


50c per bar higher west of Rockies 
transportation charge extro 


Dowmetal Combination 
Standards for High 
Jumping, Pole Vaulting 


Made of magnesium uprights with 
bases ©@ Die-cut scale markings ©@ Shipping 
weight 48 Ibs. $72.00 
Write for name of dealer nearest to you. 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. 


iron 
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he executes a deep knee bend, keeping 
his heels on the floor. His back should 
be kept straight with a slight forward 
lean — toes pointed out slightly. He 
returns to the standing position. 

5. Arm Elevation Forward — (Aids 
Defensive Actions) — From a standing 
position, arms at his sides holding the 
dumbbells, he raises the weights for- 
ward and upward to the level of his 
eyes. He keeps his elbows straight. 
Then he returns slowly to the starting 
position. 

6. Arm Elevation Sideward Power 
— (Develops Muscles for Shoulder 
Block) — This exercise is the same as 
No. 5 only the weight is raised side- 
ward and upward to the level of the 
athlete’s eyes instead of forward. 

7. Sit-Ups — (Strengthens Stomach 
Muscles) — From a position on the 
mat, with his knees bent and his toes 
hooked under a weighted barbell, the 
athlete sits up to a 45-degree angle 
and returns. His hands are clasped be- 
hind his head with his elbows out at 
all times during the exercise. He 
should execute as many sit-ups as pos- 
sible in a 45-second period and then 
rest one or two minutes. Then he 
executes as many sit-ups as possible 
in another 45-second period. Both 
bouts of sit-ups must be done as rapid- 
ly as the athlete can perform them. 

8. Pectoral Power — (Develops 
Chest Muscles) — He takes a position 
on a narrow bench, with his face up 
and his arms extended at shoulder 
level, holding the dumbbells in his 
hands, palms up. Keeping his elbows 
straight, he raises the weights upward 
to a position directly over his chest. 
Then he lowers the dumbbells to the 
starting position, allowing his arms to 
go down as far as possible. 

9. Pullovers — (Develops Muscles 
for Non-Slip Tackles) — The athlete 
assumes the same position he used for 
exercise No, 8 except that his arms are 
extended overhead from the lying 
down position. Keeping his elbows 
straight, he lifts the weights up and 
over his body to a position alongside 
each hip. He returns in the same man- 
ner, allowing the weights to go back 
as far as possible so that he can feel 
the stretch each time. 

We are pretty well convinced that 
the football player who strikes a pla- 
teau or declines during the years of 
his greatest potential is invariably the 
same individual who does very little 
in the way of physical maintenance 
and development from the middle of 
November until the middle of June. 
Tests have shown conclusively that 
such valuable assets as speed and agil- 
ity are increased by as much as 20 per 
cent in four months of weight train- 
ing. Similar increases in upper trunk, 


arm, shoulder, and hand strength haye 
been recorded. However, the mipj 
mum objective of maintaining th 
current physical level is worth the 
effort expended in administering , 
weight training program. We belieye 
this program will enable a coach 
maintain and develop a boy who is a 
present left out of the normal winte 
and spring competitive scheme. 


Hitting 
(Continued from page 19) 


or comfort, he is told to open his 
stance (Illustration 3). 

2. Knuckles. lf a boy is a right-hand 
ed hitter, he is taught to pick up the 
bat with his right hand (Illustration 
4). He is instructed to hold the bat out 
in front and away from his bod) 
(Illustration 5). If the bat is too heay 
it will sag at once. If the boy should 
choke his bat, this movement will also 
show when he attempts to swing be 
cause the bat will come through in 
an arc rather than level. With the bat 
out in front, we ask that the trade 
mark be up and the third row of 
knuckles down (Illustration 5 
Realizing that this point is often neg 
lected, we think that through the us 
of this method the player's wrist can 
be developed to a point where a boy 
with normal co-ordination can become 
a proficient wrist hitter. 

3. Wrist. With the bat in position 
the batter is instructed to cock his 
hitting wrist (Illustrations 6 and 7 
Most younger students of the game 
are apt to misinterpret the wrist snap 
and wrist roll. This theme is empha 
sized and we insist that during the 
early season all boys bat one-handed 
The player breaks his wrist, and then 
takes the bat back (Illustration 8). I! 
the bat is taken directly back, any 
chance of a young hitter getting his 
elbow and arm into his body is elim 
inated. If the boy tries to lower his 
right elbow he should be instructed 
to raise it shoulder high (Illustration 
9). With the bat back the boy should 
hit one-handed. The necessity of wrist 
snap and the power derived from i 
will amaze young hitters. 

4. Eyes. The young player is in 
structed to watch the ball at all times 
Once he is using his wrist correct) 
we turn our attention to his eyes. His 
eyes must follow the ball from the 
beginning of the pitcher’s motion 
the bat. A boy can be taught to s 
the ball hit the bat. When this phas 
is being worked on, we have the 
player tell us the spin on the ball. To 
help emphasize this point a red stripe 
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about an inch wide is painted on sev- 
eral old baseballs. These are thrown 
at the boys and they are asked to 
describe the spin, For indoor work 
we use striped tennis balls. This 
imple device makes a boy very con- 
gious of the slightest spin. In our 
opinion, it is very important for the 
batter to watch the ball hit the bat. 

After the boys have become eye- 
conscious they are impressed with the 
importance of keeping their eyes level. 
Then we work on the knees (Illus- 
ration 10) and the waist (Illustration 
il). The bend is adjusted according 
io the stance, open or closed, and the 
length of normal straight-away _hit- 
ting stride. This bend should not be 
neglected (Illustration 12) because it 
often turns pop-fly hitters into line- 
drive hitters. 

5. Foot. The stride is referred to as 
foot. A boy is permitted to stride in 
anv direction he chooses. When his 
stride is complete we ask him to hold 
the bat over the plate and drop it. It 
must cover the plate, if for no other 
reason than to establish the fact that 
he is guarding the plate. 

A batter's front foot should be par- 
allel to the edge of the plate (Illus- 
trations 13 and 14) regardless of the 
direction of the step. In this way he 
executes the essential pivot automati- 
ally, bringing his body open to the 
pitcher, with his hips level. As his 
weight shifts from the back foot to 
the front, (Illustration 15), his hips 
turn and his back hip gives power. 

If a boy fails to hit after he has 
been drilled in these five basic steps 
for at least three weeks, then we do 
not hesitate to remake the hitter com- 
pletely. In remaking him we open his 
stance, (Illustration 3), have him step 
at the pitcher, and aim at his cap 
(Illustration 16). 


Learning Process 


(Continued from page 42) 


periences and activities fitted to their 
abilities, needs, interests, and levels 
of maturity. That is, he will adapt 
learning experiences in his sport to 
individual differences among his play- 
ers, 

_ 8. Aid players in discovering how to 
Judge their own progress, and en- 
courage constant self-evaluation of 
‘atus and progress. 

The coach may not be able to use 
all, or even many of the suggestions 
concerning the learning process but 
he should be aware of them and make 
what adaptations he feels will be per- 
nent to his own situation. 
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Quick Adjustment Tightens or Loosens 
Bed as Preferred. No bolts or straps. 
No removal of bed or springs. Can 
be instantly changed for each per- 
former in competitive use. 
exactly the degree of softness or stiff- 
ness you prefer. 
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ANNOUNCING! 
New ADJUSTMENT Feature 
Improves Trampolin Performance! 


For first time you can now ADJUST both length and width 
of frame to get any desired tautness. 


The ONLY 
Completely 
Adjustable 


Trampolin. 


Now you have the full range of varia- 
tions in bed tensions with one tram- 
polin. A wide adjustment to fit every 
need from young girls to conditioned 
experts. Always that new tramp effect 
with just the right tautness for top 
performance. 


The GYM-MASTER line is the largest and most complete on the market. 

The JUMBO GYM-MASTER is setting a new standard in the sport of trampolin- 
ing. Accepted with enthusiasm wherever shown. Gives 1/3 more bouncing sur- 
face. No hazardous understructure. Easy, compact, folding. 

A handsome, sturdy piece of equipment that adds loads of fun to gym work 
while training for muscular coordination, aerial orientation and all-round body 
strength, flexibility and conditioning for proficiency in most forms of athletics. 


Write today for full details. 


FENNER-HAMILTON COMPANY 


824 West 14th St. 


Denver 4, Colorado 





The GYM-MASTER Line: 


Jumbo and Conventional 

Professional Models 

Home Use Models 

Take-off Tramp 

Cover All Pads & Frame Pads 

Weather covers. 

Beds & Parts for all makes 

Nylon Web Beds 1” & 1%” strips, 

quadruple stitched with nylon 
thread. 

Griswold textbook on trampoli 
ing $3.75. 






































Helps You 


TELEV 


with an exciting, new TV show to 
be telecast in 300 cities. It's a sen- 
sational new way to create interest 
and enthusiasm for . . . 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT 
© COSTS LESS for equipment. No 


permanent installation required. 
© TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 sq. fi. 


per player compared to 150 for 
volley ball. 


© SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 
ble Tennis in the same space 
and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


WRITE TODAY 
FREE 


A FREE TV SHOW 
HARVARD 


IN YOUR CITY 
Check coupon. 

TOURNAMENT 
CHARTS 


If possible 
we'll fit your 
request to 
our sched- 
ule and let 
you know 
time and 
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New Hurdlers 


(Continued from page 11) 


feet should not be changed. He should 
be permitted to use his best start, the 
one he adjusted himself. If, on the 
other hand, his weak toot hits the 
track near the take-off line, the coach 
can do one of several things. He can 
suggest that the boy shorten up on his 
first two. strides of the blocks; 
move the blocks farther back behind 
the starting line; or have the boy re- 
verse his feet in the blocks. A hurdle 
should be advised to reverse his feet 
only as a last resort. It is more im- 
portant to have the strong foot down 
at each hurdle than it is to have it 
forward at the start. 

This run through procedure should 
be repeated until each boy develops 
a fairly uniform and consistent run. 
Then the hurdle should be replaced. 
Some adjustments will be necessary, 
but in most cases they will be minor 
ones. A coach should not be in a hurry 
to start a boy striding over more than 
one hurdle. The first one is the most 
important and learning to clear it 
properly takes time. 

Now the boys should be running 
from the blocks to the first hurdle 
and over smoothly, without any 
balks. The coach should check on 
their form and see if they are low, 
if they are striding, whether the rear 
foot is coming from behind smoothly, 
and if their heads stay in the same 
plane relative to height? A hurdler’s 
head should not rise as he goes over 
the hurdle. His forward lean and 
the reach for the forward toe with 
the opposite hand should compen- 
sate for the tendency to raise his head. 

Let us take a look at the toe touch. 
In order for a hurdler to maintain his 
speed he must run straight down the 


out 





His take-off foo 


center olf his lane 
must hit the take-off mark, or y 
imaginary point on the track whey 
the take-olf mark used to be, righ 
in the middle of the lane, and hj 
landing foot 
centered. If he is going to throw hj 
lead foot (in this case the right foo 
out over the hurdle with the nece 


must also come dow 


sary force and _ power, his righ 
shoulder is going to be pulled fo 
ward and down which, of cours 


will throw his whole upper body of 
balance to the right and cause the 
lead toot land left center, T, 
prevent this and to help a hurdle 
keep the front of his body pointed 
toward the finish line, he must be 
instructed to reach out with his op 
posite hand (left hand in this case 
and touch the lead toe. A momentan 
touch should be all that is required 

A runner’s arms move forward and 
back while he runs, his left arm going 
forward with the right leg. Hurdler 
arms move in the same manner, but 
when the lead foot takes the elongated 
step which is the hurdle, the Opposite 


to ol 


arm takes a correspondingly elon 
gated forward swing and _ then o 
the next step a hard back swing 


Then the normal motion resumes be 
tween hurdles. If the hurdler is stil 
off balance while using this toe touch 
he should try cutting it short and 
instead of touching his toe, the boy 
should throw his arm across his knee 
His elbow should almost meet his 
knee. This action will usually set his 
shoulders in a straight plane again. 

However, if a hurdler comes off the 
hurdles leaning the other way; that is 
upper body to the left, left shoulder 
forward, lead (right) foot landing 
the right, then he should be instruct 
ed to use both hands for his toe touch 
In most cases, the use of both hands 
will be the solution to his off-balance 
problem. The take-off and landing 





PROVEN PROTECTION 
IN ALL SPORTS 


Stop worrying about eyeglasses falling 
off or accidentally being knocked off 
and breaking during any active sports, 
work or play. Special adjustable air- 
buffered latex rubber tips fit all size 
bow ends. Easy to slip on and off bow 
ends. Holds eyeglasses securely. The 
rubber tips are connected to an adjust- 
able elastic headband by a gripper 
snap fastener for swivel action which 
allows the headband to drop comfort- 
ably to the back of the head. Will not 
interfere with a hat or cap. No strain 
on the glasses or the bridge of the nose. 
Adaptable to men, women, and child 











BARBER BLDG. 


RETAILS $1.00 Each at Sport 
Shops or Write To 


SERON MFG. CO. 


JOUUET, ILL. 
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footprints on the track should be 
yatched and the hurdlers should try 
io keep them centered in the lane. 
Marks can be made on the track for 
a boy to hit. As the start of the sea- 
on approaches, this practice should 
be discontinued because the marks 
ake the boys’ attention from the 
hurdles themselves. 

When the hurdlers are showing real 
progress and look good at least over the 
first barrier, it is just a matter of hav- 
ing them running fast enough to take 
the hurdles in the minimum number 
of steps. If the boys can start fast and 
do not lose time through poor form 
oer the hurdles, they will be able to 
maintain enough speed to negotiate 
the distance between the hurdles in 
a minimum number of steps. If they 
gem to be fading toward the end 
of the race, the trouble will probably 
be the form used in going over the 
hurdles: When hurdlers lose speed, 
asa rule the cause is loss of balance 
at the take-off. If the boy goes over 
the barriers in good form yet still 
loses speed toward the end of the race 
or his form deteriorates near the fin- 
ish, it may be a good idea to have 
him do some overdistance running. If 
the race is the 60, 65, or 70-yard 
hurdles, the 220 is the best overdis- 
tance for him to werk. If the longer 
race is used, then the boy should run 
the 440. This work will strengthen his 
legs and wind, and some improvement 
should be noticed soon. Endurance is 
the important factor in these longer 
races, and the boys should not be al- 
lowed to forget it. 


Many times a hurdler will be able 
to negotiate the distance in the proper 
number of steps, but will seem to be 
aking off too far from the hurdles 
toward the end of the race, some- 
umes actually hitting them on the 
way across or on landing. Overdis- 
lance work and some attention to the 
hurdler’s trailing leg as it comes over 
the hurdle will help. A hurdler’s leg 
thould reach out for that first step. 
fit does not, the boy is going to fin- 
ish up too far from the hurdle at his 
next take-off. His first step off the 
hurdle should be a full size step. The 
tach should work the boy over one 
& two hurdles watching and correct- 
ing, and strengthen him with over- 
distance running. On the other hand, 
fa hurdler is taking off too close 
0 the hurdle, he should shorten his 
first step, bringing his foot down 
faster and closer to his body. Shorten- 
mg the first step may be necessary 
with very tall, or very fast boys. The 
more a boy runs the full flight of 
hurdles, the more uniform and con- 
‘stent his steps will be. 
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King O'Shea 


CUSTOM-BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


ON THIS WE STAND: We use nothing but the finest 
materials. And the stubbornest colors. Quality is never 


an accident. 


Our tapered arm, leg and body patterns are exclusive. 
Each upper and lower body assembly integrates into a 
single smooth-fitting, freedom-giving unit. 

One last word. A team order to us is a command to 
action. Meeting delivery schedules is an old company 


tradition. 














HALF AND HALF SHELL 
PANTS. Available in 
Combat Cloth, Service 
Cloth, Tackle Twill, or 
Cramerton Cloth. Expert- 
ly tailored and superbly 
styled, our game pants 
are the product of years 
of athletic clothing manu- 
facturing experience. Cut 
with high waist and back, 
full tunnel belt loops, 
tapered legs and perfect- 
fitting knees. All football 
pants are furnished with 
hanging thigh guard 
pockets and reversible 
knee pad pockets unless 
otherwise specified. 


THE PERFECT JERSEY. 
Styled narrow at the 
waist and hips to elimi- 
nate bulk. Oversize 
shoulders fit all pads. 
Double shoulders and el- 
bows. Jerseys available 
in two weights of Durene, 
two weights of Nylonand 
Durene, and Rayon and 
Durene. We also feature 
a featherweight Durene 
break-away jersey. 
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Improve Athletic Fields 


with the AERIFIER™ 


The Aerifier is just one tool in the maintenance program but it is an im- 
portant one. The Aerifier makes seed, water, fertilizer more effective. 
This is the tool that produces greater resilience for player safety. It keeps 
soil porous and encourages a cushion of living roots. For information 
about how the Aerifier fits into the maintenance program, send for a 
free copy of “Improving Athletic Fields.” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


West Point Products Corp. 


Pat. No. 2,580,236 


West Point, Pa. 














AALCO 
ROCKER HURDLE 


Ruggedly Constructed—Moderate 


in Price—Designed for Safety. 
. SIMPLE DESIGN — 
WAZ, Meets official re 
quirements. Cross 
| oe quickly adjust- 
able to desired 
height. Base legs 
weighted for stabil- 
ity. Tubular steel 
frame. Open type 
construction. Nests 
compactly for stor- 
In widths of 
36", 42”, and 48”. 
ARH — Ship- 
ping weight, each 
23 pounds. F.O.B. 
St. Louis ...$18.75 


AALCO JUMP STANDARDS 





TWO MODELS e OFFICIAL AND 
COMBINATION POLE VAULT AND 7 
HIGH JUMP STANDARD 4 
Aalco Jump Standards are made of 
strong tubular steel risers with 


heavy steel bases. Firm, durable, 
The Offieial model adjusts 
to 7 ft. Sliding cross bar 
supports on the Combina- 
tion Standards make them | 
ideal for practice high 
jumping as well as pole 
vault. Aluminum finish, 
black calibrations on each r 
style. 
Consult Your Sporting ' 
Goods Dealer for Prices 


Send for New Catalog 4 


AALCO MFG. CO. 


2737-T Wyandotte St. 
St. Lovis 11, Mo. 














ae new MAT-HIDE 


SMOOTH, COATED DUCK 


Washable, sanitary. in 6 colors. Also 


362 N. Marquette Fond dv Lac, Wisc. 





tan 
JIM-HIDE and white duck. Write for circular 
before you buy floor and wall mats, covers 
and baseball bases. 
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Coaches, Athletic Directors 


At Last a booklet on the Organization and 
Administration of the High School Varsity 


Club. 
This -— meee 1. The Club Seheol 
Service Pro 2. The Club = 
tion. 3. The C Club ow and inf 
initiation Program. Club Financial 
Program. 5. Club nantulin. 6. Club 


Membership Requirements. Price $1.00. 
Save Moneys Build Your Own! 
i. R 


PE MAZ iL 
2. TACK ~ DUMMY 
VEN-MAN SLED 
Complete plans, ee jt ty material list fer 
three valuable football items Included. Price $1.00 
locker Room Slogans 
Give pe team that psychological lift through the use 
< ~ » om. slogans. Slogans are available in sets “et 
colors on cardboard ready for immed- 
Price $1.00 


Send Check or Money Order to: 
ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES 
Box 511 Big Rapids, Mich 
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All of the boys should be permittg 
to try both the highs and lows, By 
each boy should participate in th 
event which comes most naturally tp 
him and should stay with that even 
Of course, some boys will take to both 
the highs and the lows. Some boys 


| are low hurdlers and just cannot seep 


to make a go of the highs, whi 


| others are just naturals for both, 


might be wise to discourage good 
hurdlers from the broad or high 
jump, except as an occasional work. 
out. The constant jolt of landing may 
take the spring out of the boys’ leg; 
on meet day. 


Keystone Combination 


(Continued from page 10) 


on the move, (Series H), and crosses 
his right leg back of his left. His left 
leg is touching the bag. This is the 
style made famous by Marty Marion 
This crossing-behind step takes the 
shortstop toward the outside of the 
diamond to clear him for his throw 
3. When he is ahead of the throw from 
the second baseman, (Series I), the 
shortstop touches the bag with his left 
foot while he is behind it. He stays 
directly behind the bag, and as he 
receives the throw, tags the bag with 
his left foot, and throws down the 
baseline to first base. He uses the base 
as protection against being knocked 
down by a sliding runner. Use of this 


| method also prevents the shortstop 


from going beyond the bag before he 


| receives the throw. 


On all double play balls the short 
stop and second baseman run hard 
until they get close to the bag. Then 
they shorten their steps and adjust 
to the throw. They must be able to 
touch the bag with either foot, de 
pending on where the throw is made, 
inside or outside the bag. These play 
ers must get the ball away fast, dis 
regard the runner, and use a snap 
throw. Speed in getting the ball 
away on double plays will compen 
sate for lack of speed on the throw 
and at the same time will prevent 
many a bad throw to first by assuring 
that the ball will be out of the throw- 
er’s hand before that base-runner can 
obstruct the throw. These coaching 
points hold true for both the short 


| stop and the second baseman. 


| footwork, ball-handling, 


The double play is the most impor- 


tant single defensive maneuver in 
baseball and should be worked on 
continually. The fundamentals in- 


volved in the double play; namely, 
and feeding 


the ball can be learned only through 
practice and repetition. 
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1 lows Be titive Drill 

1 lows. By pe 
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ntinued from page 20) 
naturally tg a f “ 
that even, § and it may be halted at any time to 

take to both it the coach to help a boy or to 

Some boy § demonstrate a particular action. 

‘annot seem | Another method we have used is to 

ighs, whil } allow each team to bat a certain num- 

or both, } | ber of minutes _and then have the 

urage good | teams rotate until each team has had The patented Hussey “horse” is one of the 

d or high | an equal amount of time at bat. At many reasons for the superiority of Hussey 
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questions asked about our rotating greater the weight, the firmer the grip. Yet 
H system, we will answer those asked by release of the toggle bar at the base, the 
ia most frequently. _ are arene and fold into an easily car- 

' P ried member. 

10) Question: What happens - hen a team Hussey stands are available from stock in 
has the bases full with less than two styles—Portable Bleachers (Model 6), 
two out and the batter makes an Portable Grandstands (Model 8)—in 6, 10 and 

and crosses out? | 15 tier 12 foot sections. Other sizes to order. 

ft. His left | snswer: The same batter will immedi- | Can be used indoors and out — seen an 

This is the ately bat again until a run scores | taken down easier and faster than any other 

ty Marion y 1 _ - i ia stands on the market. 

73 or until three outs are made. | gi. y, ne ea 

_ takes the Question: How long does the pitcher sp cp cer nM “ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 

side of the continue to pitch? [ae The latest in space saving indoor seating. 

his throw. | snswer: That yen upon the | serene They offer new exclusive fencures. 

throw from coach’s desire. He may want the FREE catalogs and complete information 
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t. He Stays other pitcher on one of three _——_—_——v, 

and as he teams, or he may want him to | 
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down the Question: Do the boys play the same HUSSEY MFG. Cco., INC. 
me be re positions all the time? 564 RAILROAD AVENUE NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 
. 7 av , ¢ 

8 rs ; Answer: We have the boys play a Also manufacturers of Diving Boards, Adjustable Landing Piers, Floats, etc. 

Use of this different position each inning to | 
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; before he under various conditions. After | 
the season has progressed, the | 

; the short- boys may be permitted to concen- as t/) FOR FUN 

run hard trate on one or two particular 
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ind adjust { Question: Is this rotating system bet- r 
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The Slides 


(Continued from page 15) 


this slide can be used in all situa- 
tions. However, should a boy show 
a natural ability to learn another 
type of slide first this natural ability 
is tavored. 

In teaching the hook slide we start 
from the stand. The player takes one 
step and lays out to the opposite 
side with his back arched and his legs 
spread. After he has acquired ellic- 
iency in this maneuver, we have him 
walk three steps toward the base 
and go through it again. Next he 
trots his three steps toward the base 
and slides. Then he runs toward the 
base and slides, increasing his run as 
he masters the hook slide situation. 
During this practice the player slides 
on one side only, selecting his favorite 
side from the beginning. If time will 
permit, he then practices sliding on 
the opposite side; otherwise he re- 
turns the next day to the sliding pit 
and continues his practice. The same 
technique is used to teach inéxper- 
ienced sliders the bent leg side, the 
feet first slide, and the backdoor slide. 


In sliding practice it sometimes be- 
comes necessary to impress sliders 
with the importance of lowering the 
body quickly on the slide. This can 
be done by having two boys hold a 
string or rope loosely at the height 
and distance from the base designated 
by the coach. The object lesson is 
for the slider to slide underneath the 
string or rope, and into the sliding 
pit, lowering his body soon enough 
and low enough. It must be empha- 
sized that the string or rope must be 
held loosely in order to avoid accident 
or injury to the slider. 


Sliding Practice Drills. Sliding prac 
tice drills should be short, safe, and 
well organized. By placing a base in 
the middle of a jumping pit, sand 
pile, or homemade dirt pit it is pos 
sible to receive practical value from 
sliding drills. The various types ol 
slides can be practiced in progressive 
order. A coach may use two lines ol 
sliders with one line on each side of 
the base. The boys from each line 
can then alternate turns, and speed 
up practice. A student manager 
should have a rake handy to smooth 
over the sliding area occasionally. 
When one line of sliders is used, a 
tagger may take his position over the 
base and go through the tagging mo- 
tions as each slider comes sliding into 
the base. 
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The squeeze play and steal of home 
can be practiced under game condi- 
tions by putting home plate, a batter, 
and a catcher in the sliding pit. The 
balance of the diamond is placed ac- 
cordingly, with the pitcher pitching 
to the catcher who is in the pit. A 
line of base-runners is established at 
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This Is Trampolining, by Frank La- 
Due and Jim Norman. Published by 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., 
N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa. One 
hundred and seventy-five pages. Price 
$8.00. Publication date Dec. 27, 1955 
Received for review Dec. 27, 1955. 


This excellent text was published 
shortly over a year ago and it has 
been so popular that a second edition 
was required. The book employs a 
unique teaching method of arranging 
500 high-speed sequence photos along 
the edges of the pages. By flipping the 
pages with the thumb the live action 
of fifteen different trampoline stunts 
is depicted. It is printed on the high- 
est grade enamel stock and is an A-No. 
| book throughout. 


A History of Golf, by Robert Brown- 
ing. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Two hundred and forty-eight 
pages. Price $6.00. Publication date 
Dec. 13. Received for review Dec. 13. 

The author is editor of a very popu- 
lar British magazine in the field of 
golf. He traces the development of 
the game from its earliest beginnings 
in the fifteenth century right up to 
today’s modern game. The book in- 
cludes reproductions of eight famous 
paintings in color as well at 32 black- 
and-white plates. 


We feel this is a book which be- 
longs on every library shelf. The de- 
velopment of our major athletic sports 
has become popular reading in school 
libraries. For a book on the history 
of the royal and ancient game this 
one has no equal. 


Ken Loeffler on Basketball, by Ken 
Loeffler. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. One 
hundred and ninety-seven pages. Price 
$3.95. Publication date Dec. 5. Recei- 
ved for review Dec. 7. 





third base to do the _ base-runnip 
and sliding as they come int 
plate in the sliding pit. A 
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drill can be used in practicing th 
steal of second base or third base ) 
placing that base in the sliding pit 
and locating the other bases accor 
ingly. 
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The author took over the coaching 
reins at Texas A.&M. this season after 
having had phenomenal success at La 
Salle College. His most famous pro 
tege, All-American Tom Gola, shows 
the various shots and passes. Numer 
ous action photos taken of LaSalle 
games are also used to illustrate the 
points which Loeffler so ably discus 
ses. Considerable time is spent on 
what the author calls, incentive 
basketball, in which each player is a 
triple-threat, able to pass, dribble o 
shoot, and to take the initiative with- 
out depending upon set plays. 

Throughout the book are numerous 
hints, anecdotes, and plenty of good 
old basketball savvy. A real addition 
to the ever-growing basketball library 


Trampolining, written and published 
by Newton C. Loken, University of 
Michigan Athletic Department, Am 
Arbor, Mich. Forty-two pages, paper 
bound. Price $1.00. Publication date 
Dec. 15, 1955. Received 
Dec. 17, 1955. 


for revier 


Newt Loken is the popular gym 
nastics coach at the University ol 
Michigan and one of the leading 
authorities on the sport of trampolin- 
ing. This book is a revised edition ot 
the book which was published first in 
1948. The main change consists of the 
substitution of high-speed sequence 
pictures for most of the line drawings 
The high-speed photos were taken 
from the excellent articles prepared 
for the Athletic Journal by Dick 
Holzaepfel of the University of Iowa 


TRACK CINDERS 
(Expanded Shale) 
Buildex, Inc., Box 220, Ottawa, Kans. 
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Football Injuries 


(Continued trom page 16) 


In spite of the great strides forward that have 
been made in equipment and facilities football is 
sill a body contact game. ‘This means that the great 
burden still falls on the coach and the athletic 
administrator. 

Proper conditioning is still the best way to reduce 
injuries. According to the study, the number of 
fatalities rises steadily up to the end of the second 
week in October and then steadily declines through- 
out the rest of the season. 

Along with conditioning must go training. The 
coach must also teach the fundamentals of blocking 
and tackling. Through repetitive drills the players 
must learn the correct way to block and tackle in 
order to lessen the possibility of danger. They must 
also be taught how to fall and how to protect them- 
selves. 

We feel most coaches will readily agree that they 
would like to spend more time on conditioning and 
teaching the fundamentals but the time is not avail- 
able. The intricacies of modern offense and defense 
demand more and more time in their teaching. 
We wonder whether the three weeks usually al- 
lotted to a team for practice before its first game 
are ample? 

It would seem to us that if the players could 
enter the month of October in as good physical 
condition as they are later on in the season, then 
there would be a leveling off of the sharp rise of 
injuries early in the season. 

An earlier start of practice would seem out of the 
question because in some states practice gets under 
way as early as mid-August. This is a hardship on 
boys and coaches alike who have summer jobs. An 
earlier starting date for practice does not seem 
practicable. 

A second alternative would be to start the first 
game a week later in the season. There has been a 


very decided trend toward an earlier conclusion of 


the high school football season. The result has been 
that in numerous instances high school seasons are 
finished either the last week end of October or the 
first week end of November. 

A third possibility is the return of spring practice 
which has been banned in most states. 

We don’t know the answer but we would like to 
suggest that some controlled experiments be con- 
ducted to see if injuries can be further reduced. 

We personally feel that research to make football 
asafer game must never stop. We have constantly 
improved equipment, facilities, and the rules of the 
game, all with an eye toward reducing injuries. It 
might be that a longer period of training and con- 
ditioning would help also—at least we think it 
merits study, 
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| Arnett, Richard W., 38, 


MacGregor Co., The, 21 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 
Cover 2, 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., 27, [ 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 41, 


Beconta, Inc., 46, 
Converse Rubber Co., 
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Sand Knitting Mills Corp., 50, 
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Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 
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COACHES READY REFERENCE 
SERVICE COUPON 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 


we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 


the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 
Service Department, ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1719 Howard St., Evanston, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


See advertisement 


[] Free catalog 
[] Catalog 
See advertisement 


SHOES 


[] Information “Olympia” track shoes 
[] Information “All-Star” basketball shoes 
(] Information “Model 726” track shoes 


37, 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


[] Free 1956 catalog 
[] Information jerseys and football pants 
[] Free 1956 catalog 


g-O’Shea Sportswear Co., 55, 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


[] Free copy “Coaches Manual” 

[] Information “All-American” athletic 
glasses 

Laboratories, Inc., [] Information ‘‘Foam-X” 

Write direct to advertiser 

Information ‘Glass Gard” eyeglass 

holder 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 
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Free complete catalog 
Information ‘Arnett’ starting blocks 


| Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 13, [] Free “Audio Hailer’ brochure 
Buildex, Inc., 58, (] Information track cinders 
| Dedoes Industries, 42, (] Free booklet 
| Detroit Tube Products, The, 4 (] Information 
Fenner-Hamilton Co., 53, [] Full details 
Griswold, Larry, 33, (_] Information 
Harvard Table Tennis Co., 54, [] Free booklet “Harvard Table Tennis 
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Teacher” and “Harvard Tournament 
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RECONDITIONERS | 
Ivory System, Inc., Cover 4, [] Add name to “Observer” list | 
FLOOR FINISHES } 
Hillyard Chemical Co., 1, See coupon in advertisement | 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT : 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 29, See insert | 
30, 31, 32, | PS ee oN 5 
| American Bridge Division 
RUBBER BALLS 
| Arnett, Richard W. ......... 38 
— Athletic Products, [] Information “Pennbilt PB6Y” basketballs | Athletic Enterprises ............... P 
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THE “FEEL'' IS IN THE COVER 
and KOLITE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


_the difference means | /OMY, too! 


SEAMLESS 591L$ FOOTBALL + SEAMLESS 590 BASKETBALL 
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This amazing machine, which was recently installed in our 
Peabody Plant, is the last word in dry cleaning equipment. 
Every week: it is making thousands of basketball, hockey and 
track uniforms look like new — enabling us to give faster and 
better service to our clients. 

Contact us now and benefit from having your athletic 
equipment reconditioned by the most experienced personnel 
and the most modern machinery in the country. 
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